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The Autobiography of Thomas Platter, a Schoolmaster of the Sixteenth 


Century. ‘Translated from the German by the ‘Translator of 


* Lavater’s Original Maxims.” 


This is avery genuine piece of old German Swiss life, amusing from 
its quaintness and entire simplicity. It is like a picture of Albert Durer 
—or rather like those of the still older masters of the German school. 

Thomas Platter came into the world on the Shrove Tuesday of the 
year 1499, just as his mother had come from mass. From this circum- 
stance his friends predicted that Thomas would be a great mass priest, 
for the reformation, though so near at hand, was not yet foreseen in 
Switzerland. The place of his birth was a village in the mountainous 
canton of St. Gall; the condition of his parents was very humble. His 
first worldly occupation was that of a goatherd, but people still said that 
he would certainly become something wonderful. One day he fell into a 
boiler of hot milk which stood on the fire, and scalded himself sadly. He 
escaped other imminent perils, and had altogether a very hard life of it. 
Keeping sheep and goats is much pleasanter in books and in pictures 
than in reality. “ This,” says Platter, ‘1 know well, that I seldom had 
whole toes, but often great bruises, with many bad falls. I had mostly no 
shoes, and when I had shoes they were wooden ones. My food was, in 
the morning before daylight, a mess of rye-broth. Cheese and rye- 
bread are given in a little basket, to be carried at one’s back ; at night, 
returning home, we had some skim milk. In summer we lay upon hay ; 
in winter upon straw, with plenty of vermin. Such are the resting-places 
of the poor little goatherds who served the farmers in the mountains.” 
As Thomas grew up a bit, he became a cowherd; but one of his aunts 
wanted to send him “to learn the writings’—that is, to school. His 
farmer and master, Antsche an der Habzucht, threw cold water upon the 
ambitious project, and said, putting the forefinger of his right hand into 
the palm of the left, and pushing, ‘‘the younker will learn just as much 
as I can drive my finger through.” “ This,” says master Thomas, “ I 
saw and heard myself.” But his aunt replied to the farmer, “ Well, who 
knows? he may yet become a pious priest nevertheless,” and she con- 
ducted her nephew to a village schoolmaster. ‘‘ Then it was,” says 
Thomas, ‘ that my sufferings really began, for the gentleman was a very 
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passionate man, and beat me most barbarously, so that I screamed like a 
goat that had the knife sticking into it.” And we know very well that 
there are, or at least were, schoolmasters that could make going to school a 
much greater hardship than keeping goats upon the mountains in wooden 
shoes. But Thomas did not remain long with this very passionate gen. 
tleman ; for a student of the name of Paul Summermatter, who had tra. 
velled to the schools in Bavaria, undertook to carry him into Germany, 
and to get him a more merciful as well as more learned teacher. “TI fel] 
upon my knees,” says Thomas, “ and prayed God to help me away from 
my priest, who had taught me very little, and beaten me a great deal. | 
had scarcely learned to sing the Salva, and to go about the village with 
the other scholars of this priest’s schoolmaster, who obliged us to sing 
before the houses for eggs.”” However, Thomas Platter soon set off for 
Germany with Paul Summermatter, begging all along the road, not only 
for himself, but for Paul also. ‘Thomas, who had passed all his life on 
the bleak mountains among sheep, and goats, and cows, snows and 
glaciers, was rather raw. ‘The following particulars about the pursuit of 
knowledge under difliculties are novel and amusing. 


‘* At that time schools were not yet established in all places ; and young persons 
who wished to learn anything, or to prepare themselves for any religious office, 
which at that time required little knowledge, went, either singly or in great numbers, 
ufter renowned teachers. As they were for the most part poor people, they lived on 
the way on alms. And when the thing degenerated the great ones were called Bac- 
chants, because they lived well on what was obtained by begging, and led a wild 
and dissolute life ; the little ones were called a-b-c fags. They, when the begging 
Was not sufficient, did not make any scruple about stealing, which was called ‘ Sharp- 
Shooting.’ They were, however, usually called Scholastics, or Travelling Scholars, 
So bad were the school-arrangements, until the Reformation made improvements in 
this department also, On account of my simplicity and provincial dialect, people 
gave me very liberally. When I passed over the Grimsel, and came at night to an 
inn, 1 saw for the first time a stove made of tiles of white delft, and the moon shone 
on the tiles. Then I thought it was a large calf, for 1 saw only two tiles shining, 
and thought those were the eyes. In the morning I saw geese, of which I had never 
seen any before. When, therefore, they set on me hissing, as geese are accustomed 
to do, L ran away from them with a loud cry, for 1 thought it was the devil who 
wanted to devour me. In Lucerne I saw the first tiled roofs, and wondered very 
much ut the red colour. Hereupon we came to Zurich: there Paul waited for several 
comrades who wished to go with us to Meissen. In the mean time I went for alms, 
with which | was obliged almost entirely to support Paul: for when I came into an 
inn the people liked to hear me speak the St. Gall dialect, and gave me liberally. 
At that time there was in Zurich a certain fellow, a great rogue, out of Leak, in St. 
Gall: his name was Carle, He came to me once—for we lodged in the same house 
—and said to me, that I should allow him to give me one blow on the bare back, and 
that he would give me a Zurich sixer (sixpence) for it. I allowed myself to be 
persuaded. Then he laid bold of me stoutly, laid me across a chair, and beat me 
very sorely. When I had borne that, he asked me to lend him the sixer again, for 
he wished to sup with the landlady at night, and could not pay the reckoning. I 
gave him the sixpence, but never got it again. Thus were my innocency and inexpe- 
rience abused, After we had waited for company about eight or nine weeks, we set 
out for Meissen ; for me, a very long journey, because | was not accustomed to travel 
so tar, and besides that 1 was obliged to provide my provisions on the way. We 
travelled eight or nine together—three little fags, and the rest great Bacchants, as 
they were called, and | was the smallest and youngest of the fags. When | could 
not get on vigorously, then my relation Paul walked behind me with a rod or stick, 
and beat me on the bare legs; for I had no hose on, but bad shoes. I cannot now 
remember all that befel us on the road ; but some adventures I have not yet forgotten. 
When we were upon the journey, and were speaking of all sorts of things, the Bace 
chants narrated to one another how it was the custom in Meissen and Silesia for the 
tugs to be allowed to steal geese and ducks, and other articles of provision, and that 
nothing was done to them on that account, if they could only escape from the owner. 


In my simplicity I believed everything, for I knew nothing of the commandments of 
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God, and bad had no experience of the world. One day we were not far from a vil- 

lage ; there was a great flock of geese there, and the herdsman was not at hand, but 
pretty far off with the cowherds, Then | asked my comrades, the fags, ‘ When shall 
we be in Meissen, that 1 may throw at the geese and kill them?’ They said, ‘ We 
are there already.’ Then | took a stone, threw it, and hit one on the foot. The others 
fled away, but the lame one could not follow, I took another stone, threw, and 
hit it on the head, so that it fell down; for when with the goats, 1 had learned to 
throw well, so that no shepherd of my age was superior to me: could also blow the 
shepherd's horn, and leap with the pole ; ;forin such arts I exercised myself with 
my fellow-shepherds. Then I ran to it, and caught the goose by the neck, and put it 
under my little coat, and went along the road through the village. Then the goose- 
herd came running after, and cried in the village, ‘ The urchin has robbed me of a 
goose.’ I and my ’ fellow fags ran off, and the feet of the goose hung out from under 

my little coat. ‘The peasants came out of their houses with halberds, and followed 
us. When I now saw that | could not escape with the goose, I let it fall, Before 
the village 1 jumped aside into a thicket; but my two comrades ran along the road, 

and were overtaken by two peasants. Then they fell down, on their ‘knees and 
begged for mercy, for ‘that they had done them noharm. When therefore the pea- 
sants saw that he was not there who had let the goose fall, they went back into the 
village and took the goose along with them. When I saw how the ‘y ran after my 
companions, I was in a great fright t, and said to myself,‘ O God! 1 believe that | 
have not blessed my self to-day :? as I had been taught that I should bless myself 
every morning, When the peasants came into the v illage they found our Bace hants 
in the public-house ; for they had gone before, and we came after. Then the pea- 
sants thought that they ought to pay for the goose, whihc would have made two bats, 

(four-pence, ) but I do not know whether they paid it or not. When they came to 
us again they laughed, and asked how it bad hap pened. Ll excused myself with say- 

ing, ‘that I thought such was the custom of the country ; but they said that it was 
not yet time. W hen, however, some of the Bacchants behaved themselves towards 
us very rudely, some of us, with Paul, determined to run away from the Bacchants, 
and go by way of Dresden to Breslau. Un the way we bad to suffer much from 
hunger, so that several days we ate nothing but raw onions with salt; some days 
roasted acorns, crab- apples, and wild pears. Many a night we lay in the open air, 

because no one would suffer us in the houses, no matter how early we might ask for 
lodging. Now and then the dogs were set at us. When, however, we came to 
Breslau, there was an abundance of ev erything ; yes, everything was so cheap that 
the poor fags used to eat too much, and often ‘made themselves sick. At first we 
went to school i in the cathedral of the Holy Cross ; when, however, we heard that in 
the principal parish of St. Elizabeth there were severs! Swiss, we went thither, 
There were there two from Bremgarten, two from Mellingen, and others, besides a 
number of Suabians. ‘There was no difference made between the Suabians and the 
Swiss; they addressed one another as countrymen, and protected one another. The 
city of Breslau has seven parishes, each a separate school ; and no scholar was al- 
lowed to go singing into another parish ; else they immediately shouted ‘Ad idem | 

ad idem!) Then the fags ran together, and beat one another very sorely. There 
were, as was said at that time, at once several thousand Bacchants and fags in the 
city, who all lived upon alms. It was said also that there were some that hi ad been 
there tw enty, thirty, or more years, who had had their fags who were obliged to wait 
upon them. Ihave often in one evening carried my Bacch: ints five or six loads of 
provisions home to the school where they lived. People gave to me very willingly, 
because | was little, and a Swiss; for they were uncommonly fond of the Swiss. 
They also felt great compassion with the Swiss, because just at that time they had 
suffered sorely in the great battle at Milan ; so that the common peop le suid, ‘ The 
Swiss have now lost “their pater-noster.’ For, before that, they imagined that the 
Swiss were quite invincible.” 


The battle here alluded to is, no doubt, the terrible conflict which took 
place at Marignano, near Milan, and which drew from the Italian his- 
torian, Guicciardini, the exclamation, “ This is a war of giants!” At 
Breslau, Thomas Platter got more beer than book-lear ning, and found that 
though there was plenty to eat, there was not much study, and very little 
piety. There was only one printed book, and that was a copy of Terence, 
which belonged to the head master. What was read had first to be dic. 
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tated, then pointed, then construed, and at last explained; so that the 
Bacchants had to carry away enormously thick books of notes whenever 
they returned home. In some respects we can trace a softened likeness 
between the German students of those days and the German students of 
our own times ; but in one very important feature the resemblance fails, 
for there was no smoking; because, as a philosopher would observe, 
there was as yet no tobacco in Europe. Of drinking there was a plenty, 
According to Thomas, they went into the beer-houses after supper to beg 
for beer, and ofttimes got so much from the drunken Polish peasants that 
they could not find their way back to the school, though only a stone’s 
throw from it. When it rained heavily these students kept at home, and 
when there was thunder they sang psalms all night long with the sub. 
cantor. 

From Breslau, Thomas, withseven others of these peripatetic philosophers, 
migrated to Dresden ; and from Dresden they went to Nuremberg, where 
Thomas found a good lodging and supper with a hospitable peasant, who 
had a great curiosity to see a real living Swiss. Platter’s comrades slept 
in the straw like pigs. From Nuremberg they begged and fought their 
way to Munich. “Here,” says Thomas, ‘‘ Paul and I found lodging 
with a soap-boiler of the name of Hans Schrill, who was a master of 
arts of Vienna, but an enemy to the clerical state.’”’” To pay for his keep, 
Thomas helped Hans to make soap, and travelled about with him to the 
villages to buy ashes, not attending the schools quite so regularly as he 
should have done. After five years absence he went home to his village, 
in the canton of St. Gall. His friends were astonished and charmed. 
“Our Tommy,” said they, “ speaks so profoundly that nobody can 
understand him.” He did not stay long at home, for Paul Summer- 
matter, who had first introduced him into the vagabond life of a scholar, 
was anxious to start afresh, and he could not think of leaving Tommy 


behind, as Tommy had become, if no master of arts, a complete master 
of the science of begging. 


“We soon set out again towards Ulm. Then Paul took another boy with him, 
whose name was ‘ Hildebrand Kiilbermatter ;’ he was also very young, To him 
was given cloth, such as was made in that country,for alittle coat. When we came 
to Ulm, Paul desired me to go about with the cloth, and beg the money to pay for 
the making. With it I earned a great deal of money; for I understood begging well, 
because the Bacchants had always kept me to it. To the schools, on the contrary, 
they did not draw me, not even so much as to teach me to read, Thus it was at 
Ulm too: when I ought to have gone to school, I was obliged to run about with the 
cloth. At this time I suffered great hunger ; for all that 1 got, I had to bring to the 
Kacchants, and did not dare, for fear of stripes, to eat even a morsel. Paul bad 
taken another Bacchant to live with him, of the name of Achatius, a native of May- 
ence ; and I, with my companion Hildebrand, had to wait on them both. But my 
companion ate almost all himself that was given him in the houses. On that ac- 
count the Bacchants went after bim into the street, and found him eating : thereupon 
they threw him on a bed, covered his head with a pillow, so that he could not cry, 
and beat him with all their might. ‘That made me afraid, so that I brought home 
all that I got. ‘They had often so much bread that it became mouldy; then they cut 
off the mouldy outside, and gave it to us toeat. I was often very hungry, and trost- 
bitten too, because I had to go about in the dark till midnight, to sing for bread. 
Now there was at that time at Ulm, a pious widow, who had a son, Paul Reling, 
and two daughters. ‘This widow often in winter wrapped my feet in a warm fur, 
which she laid behind the oven, to warm my feet when I came; gave me then alsoa 
basin full of vegetables, and then allowed me to go home, I had, indeed, sometimes 
such great hunger, that I drove the dogs in the street away from their bones, and 
— them ; | also sought together the last crumbs out of the bags, and consumed 
them. 

“From Ulm we went to Munich, where I still had to beg the money for making 
up the cloth, which however was not mine. A year after we came again to Ulm, 
intending to go again once more to our native place. I brought, however, the cloth 
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again with me, and was obliged again to beg for the money for making itup, I can 
still well remember that some said to me, ‘ What! has the coat never been made ? 
I believe that you are playing tricks.’ What became of the cloth, and whether 
the coat was ever made, | know not. We made from thence a visit to our native 
place, and then returned again to Munich. 

“« As three of us little fags had no lodging, we intended to go at night to the corn- 
market, and sleep upon the corn-sacks. There were several women at the salt- 
house in the street, who asked where we were going to. With them there was a 
butcher’s widow ; when she understood that we were Swiss, she said to her maid, 
‘Run, hang the pot with the soup and the remainder of the meat over the fire ; 
they must lodge with me to-night; I am friendly to all Swiss. I served in an inn 
at oonene at the time the Emperor Maximilian held his court there. Then the 
Swiss had much business with him, and were such good people, that | will be 
friendly to them all my life long.’ She gave us enough to eat and to drink, and a 
good place of rest. In the morning she said to us, ‘ If one of you will stay with me, 
I will give him lodging, and to eat and to drink.’ We were all willing, and because 
I looked a little sharper than the others, she chose me. I helped her with her 
household and field occupations ; was obliged, however, to wait on my Bacchant, 
The woman did not like to see that, and said, ‘ Let the Bacchant alone, and stay 
with me, then you need not beg.’ ” 


Judging from some points of his character and behaviour, one might 
almost fancy that Paul Summermatter had been educated at one of our 
public schools. His notions about fags could hardly have been more 
correct if he had been brought up at Eton. 

When Paul Summermatter felt the want of his services, he said to him 
one Sunday after vespers, “ You fag, if you don’t come te me I will 
trample you under foot.”’ Platter resolved to escape from this tyrant, 
who had lived upon his beggings; pretended one day that he was goin 
to wash his shirt in the river, but he crossed the Iser, “rolling rapidly,” 
and fled to Constance. He afterwards went to Zurich, where he found 
several of his countrymen from St.Gall, who had become great Bacchants. 
He joined himself with one of these worthies, and went on a tour to 
Strasbourg, where they found a great many poor scholars, but not one 
good school. At this time the Swiss were rather unpopular, for se- 
veral of the Cantons had embraced the doctrines of the Faioomnathoms and 
had driven out all their bishops. After some further wanderings, in the 
course of which he had learned a little Latin out of the grammar of the 
erudite Donatus, Platter returned home again, and there learnt a little 
writing, and got the ague. He soon renewed his wanderings; but by 
this time his poor mother despaired of his success, and of the glory she 
had hoped therefrom. ‘ You will never be a priest,” she said. “ Alas! I 
am not so lucky as to be the mother ofa priest. It grieves me that you 
go strolling backwards and forwards in this manner, learning nothing at 
all. If you had learned to work as your late father did, that would be 
better.” Still, however, Platter continued his vagabond life, learning 
a little, begging a little, and floating with tolerable indifference be- 
tween Catholicism and Protestantism. Once he heated an oven with an 
image of St. John; but then he went six times with processions from Zurich 
to the shrine of our Lady at Einsiedeln, was diligent at confession,and often 
boxed with his companions for popery. He attributed his conversion to a 
sermon preached by Zuinglius, upon the text, “ I am the good shepherd.” 
“T felt,” says he, “as if some one had pulled me up into the air by the 
hair of my head.” Soon after this there was a great demolition of images 
and pictures in Switzerland, and Myconius took Platter by the hand and 
drilled him diligently, both in Greek and Latin. At this time he waited 
upon Gessler, who afterwards became famous asa naturalist. Platter 
next learned Hebrew and rope-making, for as yet he could not live by his 
Greek and Hebrew. 


“In the course of half a year I was able to twist a day’s work, and act as foreman, 
I also worked often, when we made the large ropes or cables, in the sweat of my 
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brow. Then the master used to on at me, and say, ‘ Had I studied so much as 
you, and had such a love for it, I would let the ns go where it liked :’ for 
) 


e saw well that I had a singular love for books. 1 had made acquaintance with the 
pious nee Andrew Cratander ; be presented me with a Plautus, which he bad 
printed in octavo, As it was not yet bound, I took one sheet after the other, and 
stuck it in a little wooden fork that was split at the bottom, and the little fork I 
stuck in the hemp. ‘That I read as 1 went backwards and forwards when I twisted 
and then when the master came | threw the hemp over it. Once, however, he 
caught me in the fact, and behaved very wildly. ‘If you wish to study,’ said be 
* follow it, or follow the trade. Is it not enough that I allow it you by night, or on 
a holiday, that you must also read while you twist?’ On the boliday, as soon as | 

ad eaten my dinner, 1 took my little book, went into a summer-house, and read the 
whole day, till the watchman at the city gate called. By degrees I made acquaint. 
ance with a few students, particularly with the scholars of Dr. Beatas Rhenanus, 
These and others often passed my shop, and spoke to me that I should give up the 
rope-making trade, and they would recommend me to Erasmus of Rotterdam, who 
at that time lived at Basle. But it was all of no use, although Erasmus himself came 
to me once, as | was sen to make agreat rope on the Peter's-place ; and although, 
by dint of great trouble and work, I only got bad food, and not enough of that, and 
in winter had to suffer sadly from cold. Amongst others, I became acquainted with 
Dr. Oporinus, He required of me that I should instruct him in Hebrew. I how- 
ever excused myself, saving that I myself knew but little of it, and also that I bad 
notime, As, however, heleft me no peace, I made my master the offer, that if he 
would only leave me some time free I would serve him for nothing, or else take less 
wages than hitherto, Then he allowed me every day one hour in the afternoon, 
from four to five. Now Oporinus stuck up a notice on the church, that there was 
a certain person who intended to give lessons in the elements of the Hebrew 
language, about four o’clock on Monday, at St. Leonard's. When I came there 
at the appointed hour, thinking that I should find Oporinus alone, for 1 had not seen 
the bill on the church door, there were eighteen very learned gentlemen there, and | 
wished directly torun away. But Dr, Oporinus called to me, * Do not run away; 
these are also good fellows.’ Although I was ashamed, in my little apron which 
ropemakers are in the babit of wearing, yet I allowed myself to be persuaded, and 
began to read them ‘ Munster’s Hebrew Grammar,’ which had not yet come to 
Basle, also the “yng Jonah, as well as I was able. In the same year a French- 
man came from Basle, whom the Queen of Navarre had sent, that he should learn 
Hebrew, He also came into the school, and when I went in with my bad clothes, 
I seated myself behind the stove, where I had a comfortable little seat, and allowed 
the students to sit at the table. The Frenchman now asked, ‘ When does our pro- 
fessor come? Oporinus pointed to me. Then he looked at me, and wondered, 
without doubt, because he thought sucha one ought to be otherwise dressed, and 
not so badly, When the lesson was over, he took me by the hand, led me over the 
little bridge, and asked me how it happened that I was so badly clothed ; offered to 
write on my account to the queen, saying, that she would make me a great man if! 
would only follow him. That man was expensively dressed, had a golden cap, avd 
his own servant, who carried his bat and cloak after him. He also attended my lec- 
tures till he left the place; but I had no wish to follow him.” 


A war broke out about religion among the Swiss Cantons, and then Thomas 
Platter became armour-bearer to that renowned chief Mettmenstetten ; 
but as soon as a truce was concluded he returned to his books, and took to 
himself a wife in the person of the housekeeper of the said Mettmenstetten, 
who helped to set him up in a school of his own. For some time Master 
Thomas made his rope-making trade go hand-in-hand with his school 
business. There was a natural affinity between the two trades, and when 
his scholars were unruly, he could thrash them with ropes of his own 
twisting. 


** There then was an empty bouse with a bed that was not wanted, and we got! 
lent to us rent free. It was almost the best house in the village, with nice windows 
that had panes. There, all went on well at first. 1 began to prepare my rope- 
making trade, and to keep aschool. In winter | bad about thirty scholars; 1 
summer scarcely six. Each had to pay a penny every quarterly fast, and besides 
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many presents. I had many relations; one brought me eggs, another cheese, or a 
ball of butter. Also others, whose children came to me to school, brought the like : 
some a quarter of a sheep ; those who were at home in the village gave milk, vege- 
tables, jugs of wine ; so that seldom a day passed in which something was not given 
tous. Attimes we have reckoned at night, that in one day eight or aine different 

resents had been sent to us. A few weeks before my arrival, several women in 
Bisterthel, who were in a room together, had spoken of me, how magnificent the first 
mass would be that I should celebrate, and how large the offerings which I should 
receive. For of the Summermatters alone, the family of my mother, I had seventy- 
two cousins, of whom not one was yet married, and who therefore would have been 
able to carry their offering to the altar themselves. Through my wedding, however, 
allthese splendid hopes were disappointed, When we began our housekeeping I 
borrowed fifteen Swiss bats of my uncle, Anthony Summermatter. With that we be- 
gan to trade, bought wine and sold it again retail; also bought apples, which my 
wife sold again to the boys who would have them ; so that we did very well, and 
bad no want. I had never been so well off. The priests, however, were not very 
friendly to me, although they also did me a Nel es and often invited me asa 
guest, that I might not take too much to the Lutheran ways, But when I had to 
go to church, and help to sing the mass, it was a burden to me, and against my 
conscience, to be obliged to help in the commission of idolatry, to be present and 
not to be able to speak my mind freely at all times. I, therefore, began to think 
over the matter, what I should do in order to get out again, and went to Zurich to 
consult with Father Myconius., He advised me to leave the place, for that I had 
yrospects of being able to go to Basle again. When I set out onthe journey home, 
| had a scholar with me, who was not able to keep up with me on the Grimsel. It 
began to snow and to rain, and was very cold; so that we were almost frozen. As, 
however, [ was acquainted with the manner of living upon the mountains, I said to 
the boy that he should only not sit down, but keep going forward. Now and then 
I went on far before him to warm myself, and then ran back to the boy ; till at last, 
by the help of God, we came to the hospital, a good inn on the mountain, where one 
ean find good victuals and drink. That was before the middle of August. It haps 
pened once before, that I went over the same mountain, and because I was alone, 
and did not know the method of travelling over the mountains, I became faint and 
tired on the mountain, sat down, and wished to rest. Then suddenly I felt an odd 
sensation about my heart; I became delightfully warm, and fell asleep with 
arms laid on my knees, Then a man came to me, laid his bands on both m pr 4 
ders, awoke me, and said, ‘Hey! why do you sit there? stand up walk.’ 
What became of the man I know not; but whithersoever I looked, above or below, 
Tcould see no man. Then I stood up, took out of my bag a bit of bread, and ate, 
When I related that to several chai who were acquainted with the life on the 
mountains, they suid I was as good as dead ; for if any one feels excessively cold on 
the mountains, and sits down from weakness, the blood rushes from the heart into 
the face and the extremities, and the person must die. I cannot think otherwise 
than that God preserved my life in a wonderful manner, as the people algo assured 
me,for there is no easier death than freezing. On that account persons are sometimes 
sitting as though they slept, and they are dead. When, however, the inhabitants of 
the mountains, who are acquainted with this danger, are overtaken by po on the 
mountains, they take each otber’s bands and move round and round in a cirele, if it 
be ever so dark, till it becomes day again. When | came home to my wife she was 
glad; for the pastor of the village had been seized with the plague, and no one 
would attend to him. She was anxious as to how it might fure with herself, if she 
also should become sick. I had also experienced that several years before; for 
whilst I was still going to school at Zurich, there was a terrible plague also there ; 
so that in the great minster they laid nine hundred persons in one grave, and in an- 
other seven hundred. At thut time I went home with others of my my ose and 
had a boil on my leg, which I looked upon as a plague-boil. Then would 
scarcely let us in anywhere. 1 went to Grenchen to my aunt Frances, and between 
Galpentran (a little village at the foot of the mountain) and Grenchen, in half a 
day I fell asleep eighteen times. My aunt, however, put on a bandage of herb- 
leaves, and so no evil consequence ensued to me or others; yet neither I nor my 
aunt was allowed to go near any one for six weeks.” 


Not long after, Master Thomas again appeared in the field, for Zurich and 
the Five Cantons had gone to loggerheads. ‘‘ It was very lamentable,” says 
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he, ‘‘ for many a worthy honest man met his death when he might have 
lived on.” Fighting, however, was not our schoolmaster’s forte. The night 
when the alarum bell sounded in Zurich, he took up sword and halbert 
and marched out with others.  “ But,” says he, “I thought to myself, 
Thomas, Thomas, it would have been better for you to. have staid at 
home, for many came running who had only one hand, others held their 
heads with both hands grievously wounded and bloody, and others were 
suffering still more dreadfully.” But peace was soon concluded, and then 
the shining. Platter: became professor at Basle, where he Jectured upon 
Greek, Lucian’s Dialogues, Sc. sg gos he bought the printing 
establishment of. Andrew Cratander, and became also a master printer,—a 
trade he followed several years with much sorrow and trouble, particu. 
larly ,om, account of the debts he had contracted in purchasing the busi- 
ness. His wife.printed ‘with him, and all the little Platters printed or 
prepared the paper for the press ; but still the business was such a bad 
one, that. he was glad to leave it and open school again, “ Pray become 
schoolmaster once more,” said the constable of St. Gall, “ and in so doing 
put an obligation upon the council, God, and the whole world.” “ Be. 
come schoolmaster,” said doctor Grynus, “ it is a heavenly office! There 
is nothing L would rather be myself, if one were not obliged to say things 
twice over.” |And:for thirty and one years Thomas Platter taught with 
great renown in the head school, next the university, in the far-famed city 
of Basle.. “‘ I have instructed,” says he, “ the child of many an honour. 
able man, 

“ Of whom many have become doctors, or otherwise learned men: several, end 
indeed not a few, of the nobility, who now possess and rule over land and people, 
and others who sit on the judgment seat, and in the council. Also, at all times, I 
have had many boarders, both of noblemen and other people of consequence, who 
speak well of me, and show me all manner of kindness ; so that the worshipful towa 
of Zurich, and other places, have sent me presents of their wine of honour.. Like- 
wise, in Strasburg, eleven doctors have appeared to my honour, because I brought 
up my dear brother Simon, who is preceptor of the second class there, At Sitten, 
when they sent me the wine of the city, the curate said, ‘This wine the city of 
Sitten sends to our dear countryman, Thomas Platter, as to a father of the children 
of the province of St. Gall.’ What shall I then say of thee also, Felix, of thy 
honour and prosperity, that God has granted thee the honour, that thou hast already 
lived long and happily with thy wife, and hast been known to princes and lords, 
noblemen and commons? This all, dear Felix, thou wilt acknowledge and own, 
ascribing nothing to thyself, but giving God alone honour and glory all thy life long: 
thus thou wilt attain to everlasting life. 

** Written by Thomas Platter, the 14th of February, 1575, the seventy-third year 
of my age.” 


At this time the ci-devant goatherd had, by great application to busi- 
ness, acquired in the town of Basle four houses with tolerable furniture, 
besides the official residence at the school; and in the country he had a 
good estate, with a house and farm. “1 have often,” says he, “ been in 
great dangers on the mountains and on the.waters, as on the lakes of Con- 
stance and Lucerne, and also upon the river Rhine. Likewise on land in 
Poland, Hungary, Siberia, Suabia, and Bavaria, 1 have had many dangers, 
many hungry bellies, and have indeed suffered so much, that I often 
wonder how it is possible that I should be still alive, and not have a 
limb broke or injured. But this it isto be protected by God and his 
angels.” 

Nine years after writing this autobiography, our goatherd, cowherd, 
mendicant, student, ropemaker, schoolmaster, printer, professor, rested 
from his labours, dying happily in the year of grace 1582, in the 82d year 
of his age. We have run through this little work with infinite pleasure, 


and 7 earnestly recommend it to all who love the quaint and tle 
naturat. 
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Max Wentworth. Three vols. post 8vo. 


We like lady-writers—on lady subjects. The female character, with 
all its waywardness, is an object not less lovely to contemplate, than 
difficult to depict ; and we cannot help thinking that the person best 
fitted for this task, is a well-educated woman, mixing freely in good 
society, and disposed to avail herself of the peculiar opportunities there 
afforded her, for observation and reflection upon the characters and 
doings of her sex. We do not want a woman to ape the man. We hate 
to see a pretty female pen attempting to dash off delineations of mascu- 
line character, with an air of masculine energy that ill befits her task or 

wer, and too quickly degenerates into vulgarity and extravagance—of 
which it might not be difficult to point out one or two living instances in 
the literary world. Let not our fair readers accuse us of any want of 
gallantry in reminding them that women are, after all, “‘ the weaker ves. 
sels ;’—weaker, indeed, in poiut of fabric—but, if fragile—ah, how de- 
licate and beautiful! In short, not more absurd and intolerable must 
have been female attire and habits to Achilles, than would the attempt 
be piteous and hopeless for the pretty delicate arm of woman to wield the 
club of Hercules. To be still more flattering, (since such is our hu- 
mour,) in analogy to an approved prescription in practice—give us a 
woman to catch a woman ; to follow her through all her windings, and, 
with not unsisterly keenness of scrutiny, point out to us those secret 
impulses and motives, of which only the effects and results are visible 
to society at large. An authoress of this description, i. e. accom- 
plished, experienced, observant, good-natured—we love to see take 

en in hand: a sight calculated, indeed, to melt the sternness of criticism 
into a smile of complacency and encouragement. 

Now, some such person as the one we have been here shadowing out, 
must, we think, have been concerned in writing the work before us —which 
we have read with much more satisfaction than we are accustomed to 
experience in the perusal of works of this description. We strongly sus- 
pect that we have before us a trembling novice, and rejoice that we can 
conscientiously encourage her. 

Max Wentworth contains no plot. Why was this so? And why is it 
so with almost all our present novelists? Is it that they are incapable, 
or will not give themselves the trouble of contriving one? The present 
work, however, consists, in fact, of a series of conversations, which, in 
the most natural way in the world, familiarise us with the characters and 
circumstances of the parties, and keep up the course of events with no 
inconsiderable grace and spirit. There are a number of delicate touches 
of satire, sly and good-humoured, founded on shrewd observation, and 
close reflection upon the heroines of society. ‘There are some sketches of 
female character—those, for instance, of Melicent Wentworth and Alice 
Compton—that are very effectively contrasted with each other ; and here 
the fair writer is equally clear in conception, consistent and vigorous in 
execution, and fertile in contriving scenes for the exhibition of the pecu- 
liarities of each. Melicent is a charming, frank, good-natured, enthu- 
siastic creature, who, by her very liveliness and artlessness, contrives to 
secure to herself, among the more shallow observers in society, the re- 
putation of a heartless, frivolous flirt, to say the least of it; while Alice 
Compton, on the other hand—a compound of sullenness, conceit, and 
ignorance—by assuming a demeanour of haughty reserve, contrives to 
pass for one possessed of qualities the very rn green of her own. Their 
true characters, however, in due time reveal themselves, and each is 


suitably rewarded. These two are the chief characters in the work, and 
on them the authoress has evidently bestowed great pains. Mrs. Tresham 
Nov. 1839.—voL, xxvVI. NO, CIIL. L 
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is one of those innocent, but thoughtiess and unguarded women of fashion 

who are suddenly shocked at finding themselves seriously misunderstood 
by designing persons, who suppose she has been all the while really en. 
couraging their equivocal attentions, The odious family of the Comptons 
are well portrayed; especially the tyrannical father, terrifying his Wife 
and daughter into artifice and hypocrisy ; Alice Compton, who is what 
we have above described her ; the weak mother; and the mischievous child 
Dora, who finally betrays the domestic policyof this scheming family. Lady 
Clarence is a vigorous sketch of the sad, stately, anxious, and ambitious 
mother of such a man as Walsingham ; while Mrs. Lambert, a bustling 

little voluble busy body, equally coarse and thoughtless, is placed in ge. 
veral amusing situations, well calculated to develope her annoying qua. 
lities. Sve vol. ii. ch. xv. p 201. In short, we think the management 
of these, and, indeed, of all her female characters, does equal credit to the 
fair author’s taste and discrimination. She does not attempt too much. 
She gives us close copies from nature—and that too, which we have all] 
frequent opportunities of observing, in actual life; and is never guilty of 
false sentiment or exaggeration. She must excuse us, however, if we tell 
her that she is not equally successful in her men ; nor is this to be won- 
dered at.. Walsingham, however, and Tresham, contain many good 
points, particularly the former. All of them, however, speak and act like 
gentlemen, though they want that strength and individuality which may 
be observed in the leading female characters. One or two of the scenes 
are rather carelessly sketched, and here and there a dialogue is some. 
what wire-drawn: but making allowance for these trifling faults, Max 
Wentworth (in virtue of the ladies he introduces to us) has been a wel- 
come visiter, The authoress has produced a clever and instructive novel, 
and one which affords excellent promise. 


ee ee C- =-_ 


Real Pearls in a False Setting. By the Counr DE La PasturE, 
late 18th Hussars. 


The author informs us that, in writing this story, he has strictly con- 
fined himself to facts, without calling in the adventitious aid of fiction. 
He adds, however, that he has disguised his personages so as to avoid in- 
flicting pain; or, in his own words—“ If haply anything satirical should 
occur, it is saddled on rocking-horses for fear of galling real ones, as I 
have been most especially anxious not to wound the feelings of any one.” 
There is certainly no want of satire in his volumes, but it is seldom very 
ill-natured ; it rather makes us smile and laugh than frown and wax 
angry; it has more to do with the follies of men than with their vices. 
With a little more condensation and point, some of the comic scenes 
would be very perfect. At times, however, the author’s humour runs 
riot, and he indulges in a sort of Tristam Shandyan license. Wit- 
ness the Frenchman’s song on the Cheltenham waters, the death of Mas- 
ter Pseudonymous, at the end of the third volume, &c. &c, As to any 
regular plot, or story, there is none; or, if any, scarcely more than was 
comprised in the adventures of him, of whom a brilliant statesman once 
sang in the Anti-Jacobin :— 


“Story! God bless you? I have none to tell, Sir; 

Only last night a-drinking at the Chequers, 

This poor old bat and breeches, as you see, were 
Torn in a scuffie.” 


Example, which is universally allowed to be better than precept, |s 
certainly, in these cases, better than criticism. We shall, therefore, 
proceed to make one or two extracts which may cenvey to the reader 
some notion of this very odd work. 
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“ Let us leave Mr. Daniel Pimple to explain to Mons, de Beaureste this English 
mode of cooking, whilst we run Sir Walter Closet to earth, for we think we can 
trick him without a very subtle nose to the Casa U’Toole. Sir Walter Closet ran 
as fast as his obesity wouid allow him to Mrs. Fitzherhert O’Toole’s, and he found 
that amiable lady and her two youngest daughters about to enjoy tea anda hich 

iled plate of bread and butter; Mrs. O'Toole extending both her hands to the 
faight, saving, 

“* Mighty glad to say you, sure you’re jest come in time for our meal; I hold 
out both hands to you; 1 always tell my daaters to bate time at their music with 
both fate at once, so that if they forget it with one foot, they're sure to remember it 
with t’other, but that’s neither bere nor there : it on! y shows ye what a prudent wo- 
man I am—take a sate.’ 

“Sir Walter sat himself down as desired, and asked, ‘Is Miss O’Toole not 
well?’ 

“*¢ Too well and saucy a dale; sure she’s under lock and key in a dry attick, 
which gave rice to a family pun, for Janetta said she must be Trieste in the Adriatic 
—good, wasn’t it? sure trieste, you know, manes sad and sorrowful in Frinch.’ 

“ * Good indeed,’ acquiesced the kind knight, ‘ but pray forgive her, poor girl; 
she was nothing but what I was proud she should see—she heard nothing but what 
could do me honour.’ 

*** Sure, Sir Walter, you are as good as bread, and quite as forgiving,’ said 
Mrs. O’Foole ; ‘ but Il am punishing her on my own account, for she had the impu- 
dence to call me ‘ greedy of the men,’ snatching ’em out of my daater’s mouths as it 
were, and that was enough to provoke a saint, let alone a sinner, 

“* Oh forgive her, poor girl, forgive her,’ chanted forth Sir Walter Closet and 
the young ladies in chorus, 

“«* Forgive her, maybe I will, but I'll not forget her, nevertheless,’ argued Mrs. 
O'Toole, shaking her fist in the air; then unclenching it, she took a flat candlestick 
up, and said, 

“« Sure now I'll take Sir Walter wid me, and a flat candlestick, to witness ber 
contrition, if she has got anny, and let her out wid it; come along, chevalier errant, 
and don’t make a fox pas, for the staircase is mighty intricate, and anaccommo- 
ap ere we can go two stories more arm in arm, but then we must follow the 
ader,’ 

“« Mrs. O’ Toole linked the knight by the arm, and set out on her pressing business 
with all speed up to the second landing, but there, anxious creature, she perceived 
Sir Walter Closet wanted breath, so she stopped for him to collect it, saying, 

‘“«* Puffa bit; by my fate you ought to go up stairs after my daater, for you're 
likely to become her step-father; sure your waistcoat’s too tight; there, brathe a 
bit. You're going to old mother Coftin’s to-night, aen’t ye 

“¢ Yes ; how did you know it?’ asked the knight. 

“ «Oh, I know all ye do from the hour ye get up to take the waters, till the time 
ye go to bed ; sure my ears wern’t made for corn; I ould kape ye here though, and 
not part wid ye, if ’twasn’t the girls’ washing night.’ 

***] promised Pimple to join him,’ said the knight, ‘ or I should stay where T am 
happiest, I assure you.’ 

““« No matter, the time Il come when not even washing night shall part us. O 
matrimonial bliss! O matter of money !’ 

“ And as the lady sighed Sir Walter recovered bis breath, and bent like Cupid 
over Psyche, saying, ‘ How white your lovely neck is!’ 

“*T belave ye, said quickly Mrs. O'Loole; * sure Tommy Moore said I had 
: pair of shoulders that would light up a drawing-room ; but he’s @ poet, you 

now.’ 

“¢ Then I'll be a poetaster,’ retorted Sir Walter Closet, suiting the action to the 
word, pressing his knightly lips on the widow's alabaster shoulders, and making a 
little cooing noise like a dove— 

“«*@O ye darling,’ said Mrs. O'Toole, ‘ sure I like your pun on my shoulders ; 
what a seducer ye are!—I’m glad ye didn’t imitate a other bird, for if you'd 
taken to crowing, instead of cooing, the girls would have eard ye, 


“* Mamma, mamma! cried a voice below, ‘ will ye be after coming down soon ! 
—sure the water’s off the boil, and the urn says he’s done hissing.’ — i! 
“« Deviltake the urn, and his speeches,’ cried the naughty knight; * itis too 


bad. of him to interrupt one at such a moment.’ — 
“« By my fate, Sir Walter, he has communicated the warmth of bis water to 
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you; be quite now, and let’s let the girl out one story higher, said Mrs, O’Tovle.’ 
adding, * condescend to ascend after-me ; let me alone, Sir Walter, sure there's 
nothing false ;’ and Mrs. O'foole preceded Sir Walter up the narrow staircase, Si; 
Walter following ber in a great bustle. . 


“* Sure, here's the door,’ continued Mrs. O’Toole, ‘ and the culpit inside it, if 


she hasn’t drown’d herself in the sisteranne ; but nought’s niver in danger ; sure 
the key-hole’s topsy turvy,—must have been an Irishman put the lock on. 

* Mrs. O'Toole succeeded in opening the door, and discovering on the floor her 
daughter lying dead asleep. 

* « Awake, ye divil,” cried Mrs. O'Toole, ‘ or by my sowle I'd think ye were 
dead all but the snoring; have ye been draming of myhogany tables ?’ 

‘¢* Spare me, spare me, mamma; sure the cup of absolution is open to all 
through confession of guilt,’ screamed the lovely Miss O'Toole, starting from her 
slumbers, 

* * Sure you don’t desarve even the cup of tay Sir Walter has been kind enongh 
to implore for you, though ’tis off the boil; arise, shake yourself, and follow us in 
presadence, and shame for yourself; sure listeners nivir hear anny good of them- 
selves; but try to amend for the past, and be ashamed for the future, 

“The unbappy girl followed her parent and Sir Walter Closet down to the drawing 
room, and received the greetings and kisses of her loving sisters; then Mrs, O'Toole 
rang the bell, and scolded the servant for the water being off the boil, accusing him 
of having put in a ‘ cold hater ;’ the servant excused himself politely, and assured 
Mrs. 0’ Poole that it was as red and as hot as Cayenne pepper when he put it in the 
urn 5 some more water was brought up in a kettle, and the infusion of bohea was 
duly effected, during which time there was a great deal of tittering, and muttering 
together, with some whispering on the part of the girls, whilst Sir Walter blushed 
from modesty, and Mrs. O’ loole with rage.” 

. * ® ° 

*¢ Which is the Avon, my man ?’ 

“** Whichever you please, sir,’ was the boy’s accommodating reply ; then the 
phaeton mude such a provoking rattle over the paved causeway, that another symp- 
tom of the sapient yoath’s information was not to be obtained—Jack Daw, therefore, 
interposed his own topographical knowledge, saying, 

“* From what I could make out at Gloster, the Severn is nota river, but a harm 
of the sea; so the postboy wis quite rigbt, your honors, for those other rivers must 
be both of "em canals, or branches of the Avon, with highlands between ’em.’ 

** Now one of these ramifications, or whatever they were, of the river, had almost 
indecorously outstepped their beds, and were very nearly unjustly occupying the 
inside of the little phaeton, and at the same time nearly doing justice to mankind, by 
washing down one of the numerous turnpike houses that decorate that neighbourhood 
in clusters ; the next of the bunch that they came to was full of water, and of course 
they flattered themselves that the toll-taker had met witha watery grave ; but judge 
the disappointment of the travellers, when they found him alive about a quarter of a 
mile further on the road, perched on an insulated bigh chair, with a bag apron under 
his chin, wherein to accumulate his intolerable tolls. Jack Daw was charged with 
accidental expenses, and here his logical knowledge caused some delay—he justly 
contended that as the gate was established for the bridge toll, the instant the river 
chose to go over the bridge, they had no right to a toll without establishing a lock ; 
and further, if there had been a road visible, they had driven through the gate a 
quarter of a mile ogo, and bygones were bygones, &c. ; ending with, ‘ If I was you 
i should not go for to sit upon that ere chair, without a rod and line to amuse 
myself,’ 

“Whereupon the pikeman was about to expostulate, with a view to overrule 
Jack's advancement, when Sir Walter Closet cut the matter short by pitching a 
shilling towards his open mouth, which said ‘All right’ before it closed ; and 
quickly the postboy continued his aqueous route, much to Jack Daw's annoyance, 
who, like all clever men, hated to have bis argument intercepted, so he vowed be 
would walk back to the next magistrates’ meeting to reclaim the shilling, and argue 
the matter out. They now went on very smokingly through one or two more turn- 
pikes in a driercountry, till they turned off the bigh rout’ tags a by-lane, that led 


them into a conglomeration of hills, which dismally retarded their progress, av 

damped all their hopes of réaching the Labyrinth by dinner-time, Too late, alas! 
did they begin to regret having lost so much time at Gloucester, for the road was $0 
bad and narrow; and so overhting with treés, and orchards, together with hills to the 
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westward so bigh that they threatened soon to perform bed-curtains to thesun, and 
to eclipse this useful guide to travellers in an unknown country. But now, to ease 
Mr. Dowling’s horses, the postboy got off to walk up a steep hill, and then he took 
off his hat, and looked at his foaming horses, and said ‘ My eyes!’ and then he 
stopped them an instant, and whistled, perhaps for want of thought, and. then he 
scratched his head, and looked at Sir Walter Closet, saying — 

“* Gintlemen, it ’oul be dark afore we gits to the Vorest, and Iidon’t know no- 
thing of the road atter Michael Dean, and ve han’t a got no lamps—sight o' bad cha- 
racters, too, as lives underground in them there pearts, and comes out of the mines 
at night to sik for plunder—if you'll have the goodness, gentlemen, to settle with me 
afore 1 leaves Michael Dean, I'll leave the money with the landlord, for I likes to be 
the saff side.’ 

« * Bless me !’ ejaculated Sir Walter Closet ; ‘ 1 don’t mach like the idea of these 
forest depredators, 1 had also better leave my purse with the landlord at Michael 
Dean, eb, Dan?’ 

“¢ Hah!’ quoth Mr, Pimple, for he was in a reverie; but Jack Daw interposed. 

“* T would not advise your bonour for to go for to do any such thing, or you may 
he sarved as I was, when I went to Lunnun for the first time. I wanted to go to the 
playhouse after dinner, and before L went, I asked the waiter the way, and if there 
was any danger a going there, accompanied only by myself. ‘ O no,’ says he, 
‘none whatever,’ ‘ No danger of my losing my watch,’ says 1. ‘ None whatever,’ 
says the waiter; ‘ only if you want to make doubly sure, why then leave it under 
my charge till you comes home;’ and | liked the hidea, and consented thereunto, 
*Twas a gold watch—thbat’s a silver one, I mean, with a gold seal bought off a Jew, 
and a steel chain; so I went to the playhouse, your honour, and when I come home 
again, I never could, notwithstanding all my research, lay bauds upoa the watch or 
the waiter afterwards, and where they was a gone together nobody never could make 
out not no how; so never part company, your honour, with nothing as is valuable, 
not even with your wife, when you have got one; why, your honour, I nigh did 
another foolish thing o’ that sort once myself, and a fool toad | was.. I hada pussful 
0’ money, and was sleeping at Oxvurd on my road. to Lunnun up; and thinks Iythis 
money ‘ould be a sight safer under my pillar nor on my table, so L claps it there ; 
and in the morning, as the up coach was going off, and | was on the roof.with my 
top coat buttoned up, up steps a chap on the wheel, and says to the coachman, ‘Stop 
a bit, Joe, hold bard ;’ and he dresses me, and says he, ‘ Please to remember the 
porter, sir” ‘I can’t,’ says I, ‘ too late, ’tis worth more na threepence to unbutton 
my top coat, he’s so tight. The cad he warn’t to be done, your honour; so be goes 
on haggravating ; I gets in a passion, raps out at him, unbuttons my coat, feels my 
pockets, but there warn’t no puss there, no more nor on my band,’ 

“«« What's that on your band, Jack?” interrupted Sir Walter Closet. i 

“¢ A whitlow, your honour, as is come to a head,’ explained Jack; continuing, 
** Young man,’ says I,‘ run up to number ninety-two, fourth floor, and look under 
the boldsteer, and there you'll find my puss—bring he here, nimble, that’s. good 
fellow ;’ and * Be quick,’ says the coachman, ‘ or 1 shan’t stop ;’ down comes the Jad 
again with the puss, sure enough ; there was a five, one of Jones's fives, and a shil- 
lon, and a sixpence inside on en; so | gid him the eight and pence for his honesty, 
let alone going up the four pair of stairs. IY ei honour, 1 got my puss back 
however; so when the coach stops to eat, I goes down to eat with the insides, and 
there was a old gentleman there, about your bonour’s age, as looks bard at me, and 
says be, ‘ Young man,’ says he, ‘ you be the young gentleman as left your puss under 
your pillar, baent ye?” ‘ Yes, sir,’ says I, a blushing ; ‘ Well,’ says he, * youare a 
nice young man, [ don’t think, and perbaps will excuse a bit of advice from an old 
traveller; and if you'll follow it, I'll be answerable as you shall never leave your 
puss again under your pillar.’ ‘ Well, sir,’ says I, ‘ pray give it mouth,’ an the 
old gentleman he says, says he, ‘ Whenever you next pats your puss under.your 
pillar, clap your breeches there likewise, and if you forgets it then my name 5 not 
Dicky Smart, that's all.’ yon s 

« By this time the post-boy had got to the top of bis hill,.and remounted. bis 
horses, but Sir Walter spoke not; so Jack continued, ‘ Now, your honour, 1 hope you 
won't be self-willed after the examples | have been giving of you ; if you leaves your 
puss at Michael Dean, you must stop and sleep with it, same as if "twas your wife. 

* At last, Sir Walter, waking as it were out of an absent, fit, said, * Quite right, 
Jack, never part company with one’s best friends ; 1’ll follow your advice implicitly. 
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««« T don’t care about your honour’s following it that vashion, as long as you fol- 
lows it,’ added Jack ; and Mr. Pimple was still silent, with bis eyes shut, as if sham- 
ming sleep ; but now a sudden turn of the road brought to view the top of a spire, 
that seemed to have a neckcloth of hills around it, and the last rays of the settin 
sun shone on its weather-cock, which drew forth some philosophical remarks from 
Jack Daw, who abominated being silent. In soliloquy he broke forth, ‘ Well, the 
owl is the fav’rite bird of the moon, and never comes out by day, unless he’s a forced 
out ; and 1’m blest if the cock baent the fav'rite bird of the sun, for he always crows 
for joy when the sun rises, and gets dull when he is a going to bed; and when the 
sun sets behind a church, the cock is always a lit up after the church and spire is 
dark, and in the morning he is brightened up again afore a morsel of the church is, 
which makes me think the sun prefers cocks to churches ; ’tis a rule, I never sawn it 
otherwise, as sure as I never trumps spades, and never sawed a quaker’s wife in the 
family-way.’ 

“ «J do not know that I can admit that, Jack,’ said Sir Walter Closet, aroused by 
the quaker’s wife in the family-way ; ‘ for if the sun set behind a bunting stable, the 
brass fox over the clock is sure to shine the last, so at that rate foxes would have an 
equal right to be the sun's favorites.’ 

“* True enough, your honour,’ resumed Jack ; ‘ but I was not argufying about 
animals—a fox isn’t a cock.’ - 

‘«* Yaeah-up |’ from the postboy, now on a sudden interrupted the discussion of 
Mr. Daw’s ornitbosolar hypothesis, and startled the turnpike gate-keeper from his 
evening dose to a sense of his aperient duty, and then the proud town of Michael 
Dean opened to twilight view, but proved not worth the shilling just paid for peep- 
ing at it.’ 


* * * * 


‘Mr. Pimple, one day, anxious to get rid of the society of bis cerulean devils, 
went to see Miss Janetta Fitzherbert O’Toole, who took pains to explain to him 
that procrastination was a substantive that she abominated as much as most folks do 
a humble bee. 

“* Sure, Daniel,” said Miss Janetta, ‘if your’re sarious about making me Mrs. 
Pimple, you’d better look sharp about it, for it looks to me as if you wouldn’t have 
it in your power much longer.’ 

“«* How so ? inquired the astonished swain. 

“«* To spake the truth plainly,’ explained Miss Janetta, ‘ you look to me as cada- 
verous as if you were going off the hooks, and only fit to be courting a coffin—an 
old attachment of yours.’ 

“*Ah! sighed Mr. Pimple ; ‘my prospects are none of the brightest ; what is 
the use of marrying with one hundred and fifty pounds a year?” 

‘«* Sure you forget the skeleton property that’s coming in,’ suggested the sanguine 
Miss Janetta ; ‘sure, 1’d rather marry upon fifty pounds a year, than be kept in this 
state of unsartainty :—it’s so worrying ;’ and here Miss Janetta stamped her feet alter- 
nately, quick, as ewblems of impatience, 

“«* T agree with you,’ said Mr. Pimple, sighing. 

“*]'m glad you're agreeable, at all events,’ added Miss Janetta. 

““* But—’ said Mr, Pimple. 

«Ah, there you begin butting!’ interrupted the young lady. 

“« But,’ continued Mr. Pimple, ‘the res angusta vite, or the marriage on a 
slender income, is but poor stuff, I assure you. 1 have daily a melancholy example 
of it before my eyes, in my friend Walter’s marriage, and he has four times my 
income.’ 

“** You're a calculating oaf,’ cried Miss Janetta ; ‘ sure nobody starves ; who ever 
died of matrimony? Sure, I'd rather live upon a red herring in wedlock, than 
wallow in turbot and turtle asa spinster. Ab, Pimple! you look to me like a 
pheasant hung up by the tail-feathers, and high time for you to drop, or you'll be 
rotten, and not worth the ceremony of cooking.’ 

‘Here Mr. Pimple rose from his chair, and went towards a small broken looking- 
glass, that adorned the mantel-piece, and therein he feasted his eyes on himself ; but 
he repast was not succulent, for the glass was placed in a very unfavourable light, 
aud what it had to reflect appeared about as cracked as himself, and as dry as an 
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Egyptian Ptolemy. Mr, Pimple lowered his shirt-collars, that almost obscured bis 
razor-edged face, and ejaculated the word * Fuimus; change of diet, | suppose—gin 
does not fatten ; I'll try oil cake, as the Welsh drover recommended.’ P 

“« Try wedding-cake,’ suggested Miss Janetta, in evident anxiety ; ‘ may be ma- 
trimony would bring on contentment, and contentment fat, and fat flesh ; sure you 
havn't enough of that latter article—but nobody's ever perfect. However, a husband 
without flesh is better than none at all—I’m ready, for better for worse, if you are— 
sure wedlock’s a mare lottery.’ : 

«* Ab, dearest!" dearest !’ said Mr, Pimple, drawing Miss Janetta close to bim, 
and applying on her forehead a kiss; ‘ah, dearest! you melt me; if there were a 
clergyman here at this moment | could—I don’t know what I could be induced to 
do—you sweet darling, one more kiss—oh !’ 

And the vocative was cut short by the sudden entrance of Mrs. Fitzherbert 
O’Toole, who, seizing Mr. Pimple by the coat collar, shook him till she tried the 
texture of his garment, which was very nearly being left in her hand. 

“* Ye hussey !’ exclaimed Mrs, O'Toole ; ‘what were ye kissing that squinting 
bag of bones for ” 

‘«« It’s not true, ma!’ vociferated Miss Janetta. 

«Sure! wasn’t [ listening with my eye at the kayhole?’ said Mrs. O'Toole ; 
‘I’m sick of the men, the desavours! Sure they only lade ye astray; and their 
promises of matrimony is all braches. Are ye in earnest, ye shivering spalpeen !— 
do ye mane to make an honest woman of her, or to follow the example of your old 
Walter Closet, your prototype, only ye are not so much given to the flesh ? 

*«* Madam,’ said Mr, Pimple, respectfully, ‘ my intentions are most honourable, I 
assure you, and I mean to fulfil them, to the utmost of my power, as soon as | come 
into the skeleton property.’ Whereupon Mrs. O'Toole ejaculated,‘ By my fate! it’s 
my daater ’ould come in for that share, if she were to marry you; but, sure, ‘ bone 
is arhyme for ‘ Adonis,’ and may be you'd suit her, if she’s fond of fossil remains.’ 
And here Mrs. O’Toole’s momentary anger passed away, and she ordered Miss 
Janetta out of the room, and Mr, Pimple to take a seat, saying to him, ‘ Are ye 
railly in want of a wife, now? They tell me you are to be rich some day or other— 
Janetta’s but a poor cratur to throw away your substance upon—give me your band, 
Mr. Pimple ;—sure your pulse is high, your failings must be great; you are out of 
order, and on the high road toruin, and ye want somebody that could look after you, 
not a mare inexparienced child, like Janetta—’ and here Mrs. O'Toole paused, whilst 
pressing Mr. Pimple’s hand, addressing his squinting eyes alternately with a basilisk 
look, and boiling up a few underdone sighs, drew her chair closer to him, and thea 
continued, whilst Mr. Pimple palpitated doubtingly. ‘ Your friend has well nigh 
ruined me, for he has desaved me ; and, in revenge, which is swate to woman, as the 
poet says, | am determined in ruining him, by the blessings of law ; but stop a bit,— 
in sacresy and honour I tell ye,—ye have it in your power to save him:—whuat 
think ye” 

«“«T would do anything in the world to save him;’ said Mr. Daniel Pimple, 
energetically. 

“* Would ye now” continued Mrs. O'Toole, centring all her love in the focus of 
her eyes, with the power of a burning-glass, directed on poor Mr. Pimple; ‘ would 
ye stand in his shoes now ?—although they might be a bad fit.’ 

*«¢ T don’t understand you,’ said Mr. Pimple. 

“«* How dull ye are,’ exclaimed Mrs. O'Toole, somewhat vexed; ‘ but a bac!elor 
is almost always as dull as a virgin; if I must be explicit, would ye, to save your 
friend from ruin, consent to take me to the hymeneal halter ?—there, now ye have it,’ 

“Mr, Pimple paused, and blushed, and thea be withdrew his hand from the tan- 
gent properties of the widow ; shortly after which he uttered, ‘ Remember, | ain 
under promises of marriage to Miss Janetta.’ 

‘«* Promises and pie-crust,’ exclaimed Mrs. O'Toole ; and these few words sunk 
like daggers into the bosom of Mr. Pimple, for they recalled to his mind his having 
used the same advice, and the same expressions, on a prior occasion, to Sir Walter 
Closet ; and as bis conscience was delicate, he could not upbraid the widow with 
injustice, F 

“«« Ye balance,’ said Mrs. O'Toole ; ‘if ye’d a spark of the man in ye, ye couldn't 
remain so cool alongside of Soapy O’Toole ;’ and then she again seized Mr. Pimple’s 
hand, and placed it on her beart, adding, ‘fale my heart; sure ‘it spakes volumes 
for ye, and there’s warmth enough there to poach an egg of a winter's night, which 
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is of use in a land where fuel’s annything but chape.’ But here Mr. Daniel Pimple 
got fidgetty, and thought he had better retreat himself, to prevent his virtues beino 
retrograde before him—so he arose from bis chair, saying, ‘ Ma’am, your proposals 
do me much honour; but as matrimony is a thing that may affect one to eternity, ex- 
cept in cases of widowhood, allow me time to reflect in Woodstock-street, before | 
give you a positive answer on so important a step—remember, madam, the old adage 
of look before you leap.’ 

“«* By my sowle! you spake of matrimony, Mr. Pimple, as if twas the bottomless 
pit, out of which nothing could draw ye, but the divil’s carkscrew—ye should nivir 
be lukewarm upon those subjects, but make your tay before the water’s off the boil.’ 

‘** Madam, reflect on the injustice you would have me to do your daughter,’ argued 
Mr. Pimple. 

“‘* Botheration, my daater,’ ejaculated hastily Mrs. O'Toole; ‘sure she’s too 
young to know what she wants ; such a husband as you, by my fate, ‘ould be of no 
more use to her than a strait waistcoat to a chrysalis—sure her mother must know 
what's best for her.’ 

“The young ladies now suddenly entered the room, whereupon Mr. Pimple took 
bis bat and himself out of Mrs. O’Toole’s presence, as speedily as he well could, after 


having greeted those very ladies, that he felt he had the power either to make sisters 
or daughters of ad libitum,” 





Walks and Wand>rings in the World of Literature, By the Author 
of “* Random Recollections,” ‘‘ The Great Metropolis,” “ Travels 
in Town,” &c. &c. 


The versatility of Mr. Grant’s penis now pretty generally known. He 
has descanted, as his title-page imports, on almost every grade and charac- 
ter in society, and now, in the volumes before us, he turns to ‘ Walks 
in Literature.” As we have said on some former occasions, Mr. Grant is 
not always right, but he is generally amusing. All his works may be con- 
sidered as singularly characteristic of the railroad days in which we live. 
No sooner is a thought suggested, or an object seen, than it must be 
written down, or it is gone for ever—so with our author. Who can 
wonder that in such a process there must be much that is wrong or 
erroneous, as well as much that is right? Still you have a living picture, 
and such as could only be furnished by such means; let us, then, take 
such excursive productions as we do the journey which conducts us to 
our quiet country study, and the one may be as likely to prove beneficial 
to the mind as the other to the body. 

The volumes before us consist of detached pieces, many of which have 
little or no connexion with each other. In this respect they differ some- 
what from Mr. Grant's former works. We give the following as a specimen, 
not because it is the best, but because it is best suited to our space :— 


THE FIRST AND LAST ROBBERY. 


***] will not, I cannot endure the scene any longer!’ said Robert Dawson to him- 
self, as his four children—he had a fifth, but it was at the breast—one day clung 
around him, imploring something wherewith to satisfy the cravings of hunger. ‘1 
cannot endure it longer: 1 must by some means or other get bread for the poor 
things.’ 

* There was not a man within the confines of Banffshire of more strict integrity 
than Robert Dawson. Though never affluent, he bad from his youth up until now 
been in comfortable circumstances. His late reverse of fortune involved no com- 
promise of principle. It was produced by causes over which he had no control. He 
bad embarked bis all in a speculation which everybody thought would prove a pro- 
fitable one, The issue showed how erroneous human calculations sometimes are. 
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He was all at once reduced to extreme poverty, and himself, his wife, and family, 
subjected to all its attendant wants and woes, : 

For some months Robert and his partner in life bore up under their sad and 
sudden reverse, with a fortitude which exceeded all praise. Not a murmur was 
heard to escape the lips of either, And as far as they themselves were concerned, 
they would have continued reconciled to their condition, —in the hope, though 
against hope, that a brighter and better day would ultimately dawn on them. But 
they had children ; and these gathered round the mother, whe bad been for weeks 
stretched on a pallet of straw, imploring, by the irresistible eloquence of their looks, 
their cries, their tears, something wherewith to allay the gnawings of hunger, For 
days, Robert witnessed the scene with feelings which do not admit of description. 
At last it pierced his soul so sharply, that he could no longer endure it: the inde- 
pendence of his spirit sank before it. He came to the resolutionmhe uttered the 
words recorjled above. He sallied forth to appeal to the charitable and humane. 

“ He who is the subject of real and deep distress is generally less qualified to 
tell his tale of woe with effect, than the person whose wants and wretcbedness are 
only fictitious. Such was the case with Robert Dawson ; and the consequence was 
that this application for assistance was in every instance unsuccessful. What wes 
tobe done? His apparently dying wife and famishing children were again pictured 
to his mind in all the soul-touching wretchediess of their situation. Hoe feared if 
no food were given them in an hour or two, one or more of them, by that time, would 
be lying a corpse. A feeling of desperation came over him: he hurried to an adja- 
cent wood, determined to rob the first individual he met in that secluded place, 
though death, either on the spotor by the hands of the hangman, should be the 
consequence, 

‘¢ An opportunity soon presented itself of carrying bis resolution into effect, He 
espied a gentleman walking on foot along the road which went through the wood, 
Unacquainted with the feelings and practices of a foot-pad, Robert's breast palpitated 
and his limbs quivered, as he observed the gentleman approach the place where he 
lay concealed. His determination, however, was fixed, and as the gentleman came 
up, he leaped out from his hiding place, seized the traveller by the collar, and de- 
manded his purse. Observing that Robert had no pistol, nor even so much as a 
stick in his hand, the other resisted. A struggle ensued. Robert tripped up the 
gentleman, and when on the ground, succeeded by his superior physical strength in 
taking from his pocket a five-pound note. 

“ Robert then allowed the other to rise and depart,—and set off himself for home 
to give his wife and family the benefit of his booty. 

“ He had not proceeded many yards on his way when his conscience loudly con- 
demned him for the robbery he had committed. A violent struggle ensued in his 
breast between honesty and commiseration for his famishing wife and children, The 
decision he came to was, that he would not take what was not his own, but would 
yet trust in Providence. 

“He that moment turned from his homeward course: he ran as fast as he could 
after the gentleman: he overtook him, and placing the five-pound note in his hand, 
‘Sir,’ said he, ‘here is your money; I have done wrong in taking it: 1 could not 
be at ease until I restored it ; nothing but the direst necessity could ever have made 
me form, far less execute, the purpose of robbing a fellow-man, From my inmost 
soul I beg your pardon!’ 

‘‘ Robert wheeled round to withdraw when he had restored the money, but the 
gentleman, struck by his appearance and his manner, desired him to stay for a mo- 
ment or two. 

* “© Your conduct surprises me,’ said the gentleman ; ‘ what could have induced 
vou to take the highway, and then, after having succeeded, at the risk of your own 
life, in getting part of my money, to come and restore it! It is not often that (vot- 
pads trouble themselves about the honesty of their practices, 

“* Sir,’ said Robert emphatically, ‘1 am no foot-pad, You are the first I have 
ever attempted to rob in my life.’ 

“© Your manner convinces me of that,’ remarked the other, ‘ Pray, tellme whot 
is it that has made you form the resolution of committing robbery?’ — yee 

“© 4 sick, perhaps a dying wife, and five young and helpless ehildren, Sir.’ It 
was with difficulty, from the swellings of Kobert’s breast, that the words obtained 


an utterance. 
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‘“* Poor man, I feel for your and their condition,’ said the gentleman, 
wife and family reside far from this?’ he added. 

*©* About a mile and a half, Sir,’ was the answer. 

«Will you allow me to accompany you to your bome, to witness the affectine 
scene!’ continued the stranger. 

‘*« The sight would only burt your feelings,’ answered Robert. 

“The gentleman persisted in the expression of his desire to see the repentant 
robber’s wife and family, The latter at last assented ; and both proceeded to th 
house of woe. 

‘The scene which the stranger now witnessed, baffles description. All his pre- 


‘Do your 


vious conceptions of destitution and distress shrank before it. Exhausted from her 


protracted abstinence from anything in the shape of food, Robert’s wife lay on a bed 
of straw, in a dark corner of a fireless apartment, seemingly unconscious of the pres 
sence of either her hushand or the stranger. The sucking infant lay at her breast, 
restless and crying for nourishment. ‘Ihe two eldest children were moving about 
like perfect skeletons. The moment their futher appeared, they set up a loud ery for 


something to eat. The process of starvation was well nigh completed in the case of 


the other two children ; they were lying together among a few rags beside the bed 
—if it deserved the name—of their mother. 

“The gentleman’s heart was too full, from the scene which he witnessed, for 
speaking much. ‘ Take that,’ said he to the husband and father—puiting the five 
pounds which had been restored to him into Robert’s hand—-* take that; Lam come 
from abroad, and am going to reside in this part of the country: 1 will see what can 
be done for you.’ 

‘‘ He departed. Robert’s sense of gratitude to his unknown benefactor was too 
deep to permit an audible expression of it. 

‘* Robert that instant went and procured food and fuel with part of the money thus 
put, as if by a miracle, into bis hand. He brought home some wine to his wile and 
the two children, whose sufferings from want had been greatest. In the space ot 
three bours, each of the sufferers was manifestly in the way of recovery. In an hour 
afterwards, the unknown benevolent gentleman returned, bringing with him a fe- 
male from a neighbouring village, to attend on Robert’s family. He had previously 
given the woman a two-pound note, giving her strict instructions to provide every - 
thing for the family which their necessities required. , 

** Robert Dawson was lost in astonishment at this excess of benevolence on the 
part of a gentleman he had never before seen. And his distressed wife, as consci- 
ousness returned, was equally lost in wonder and gratitude, 

“The female staid up all night at Robert's house ; and by breakfast-time next day 
the whole family were so far recovered, as to look altogether different beings from 
what they were when the stranger first saw them. In the forenoon he returned. A 
glow of satisfaction lighted up his countenance as be witnessed the altered condition 
‘fthe family. The mother, with her sucking infant on ber knee, sat in a chair by a 
comfortable fire. He sat down beside her. ‘Do you not know me?’ said he, look- 
ing her in the face. 

“** No, Sir, indeed I do not,’ answered Mrs. Dawson. 

*** Have you no recollection of seeing my face before ?’ 

“The poor woman looked at her own and family’s benefactor again, ‘I think | 
have,’ she said, with much modesty and softness of tone. 

*** Do you not recollect your brother James ?’ 

“The words went to her heart ; she swooned away in her chair. She soon, how- 
ever, recovered her consciousness. The strange gentleman was her brother. He 
had gone to India twenty-two years before. He had returned, quite unexpectedly, 
with an ample fortune. He was on his way, on foot, from the town at which the 
stageecoach had stopped, to B , his native village, when Robert robbed him. 
After visiting the house of woe the first time, he proceeded to bis native village. 
His first inquiries were naturally about his sister ; for she was the only one he had. 
He learnt, with the deepest pain, the reverses which bad befallen herself and family, 
and their consequent privations. A description of the personal appearance of her 
husband, and the place of residence, served to satisfy him that it was his brother-in- 
law he had encountered in the wood of F : and that it was his sister and her 








children who were suffering the frightful distress he had witnessed in the house he 
had visited. 
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“He concealed his convictions, however, from his informant at the inn ; and 
deeming the discovery might be too much for the feelings of his sister on the second 
visit, be prudently abstained at that time from making known his relationship to her. 

‘From that day to the day of their several deaths, neither Robert Dawson, bis 
wife, nor family, knew what want was.” 





The Colony of Western Australia ; a Manual for Emigrants to that 
Settlement and its Dependencies. By Natuanier OG ie, F.G.S,, 
&ec. &c. 


As the stream of emigration rolls on, guides to direct its course increase 
and multiply with wonderful rapidity. More than a dozen books of this 
kind have fallen under our notice in the course of the last twelvemonth— 
some good, some indifferent, some as bad as bad could be—mere catch- 
shillings, the productions of ignorant Grub-street scribes, ever on the 
watch for a taking and popular subject, men mendacious in title-pages 
and prefaces! Among the good we should decidedly place Mr. Ogle’s com- 
pact and comprehensive volume, which treats of the first discovery and 
settlement of the country, of the aborigines, of land regulations, princi- 
ples of colonial emigration, &c., and which contains statistical, financial, 
and agricultural reports, together with instructions and hints to settlers, 
There is also an Appendix, containing the governor's commission, a list 
of the names of the proprietors of land, their original grants, tenures, 
conditions, transfers, Xc., all taken from official documents furnished by 
Captain Sir James Stirling, the late governor. And there is, moreover, a 
large separate map, neatly executed, and folded under the binding, and 
this map is said to be the most correct now extant. The etchings inter. 
spersed, and which seem to have been traced from drawings made by the 
camera lucida, have no pretensions as works of art, but they may, no 
doubt, help to convey a notion of the country and scenery ; and it is plea- 
sant to see, though thus faintly, the little towns which now stand on spots 
which, ten years ago, were the haunts of the wild kangaroo. 

We very cordially recommend this volume to the attention of our read- 
ers, and more particularly to those who may be thinking of emigration 
for themselves, or for others in whom they are interested. We perfectly 
agree with Mr. Ogle that some settled system is now imperative—that up 
to this time the colonial department of the English government has had 
neither system nor principles in the settlement of new colonies ; and that 
the want of an enlightened system has retarded, and is retarding, the for. 
mation of new communities in different parts of the world, and which, 
politically considered, have become necessary to the support of the manu- 
facturing and mechanical era into which England has advanced beyond 
the possibility of return, or even of regulated and systematised progres- 
sion. 





An Encyclopedia of Rural Sports. By D. P. Biaine. Part 1. 


The compiler of this work takes the widest possible range, aiming at no.. 
thing less than the description of all kinds of sports, by water as by land, 
practised in all ages, and by all the peoples, nations, and tribes that inhabit 
the earth. He begins with Adam; but as he is not very learned or quick- 
sighted, he completely loses himself in the dark ages, and does not always 
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know where to find the best guides when it is light. To speak frankly, we 
consider the whole work as a capital mistake, a series of blunders, with no- 
thing good except the wood-cuts, and they are not the best. Undoubtedly 
a very acceptable and a very amusing book, not destitute either of a scien. 
tific, a political, and an ethical interest, might -be produced upon some 
such plan, (with better order and arrangement ;) but it is equally certain 
that our compiler, who seems never right except when he quotes from 
very modern books, is not the man for any such work. The errors which 
we have detected at a glance are both gross and numerous. We wij] 
merely mention two, to astonish the traveller and the reader in English 
history. Wholly mistaking the nature of the place and of the sport, Mr. 
Blaine says that flights of pigeons are taken in the grotto of Posillipo at 
Naples, by drawing purse-nets transversely, and by throwing white stones 
into the air among the birds. This is just as if we should say that trout 
are caught in a London kennel, or grouse shot at the mouth of the Primrose 
Hill tunnel. In speaking of James the First’s love for field sports, he 
describes that incurable drunkard, who muddled his never very clear head 
and shortened his days by drinking, as being of a very sober and sedate 
turn. ‘Touching his sobriety, let us hear what is said by his cotemporary 
Sir Antony Weldon, whose account is confirmed by many others written 
at the time, as well in Scotland as in England. “ At Buckingham’s jovial 
suppers he was sometimes overtaken by liquor, which he would the next 
day remember and repent of with tears ; it is true he drank very often, and 
his drinks were of that kind for strength as Frontignac, Canary, high 
country wine, Tent wine, and Scottish ale.” But old Roger Coke is still 
more explicit. ‘* The king,” says he, “ was excessively addicted to hunt- 
ing and drinking ; not ordinary French and Spanish wines, but strong 
Greek wines ; and though he would divide his hunting from drinking these 
wines, yet he would compound his hunting with drinking, and to that 
purpose he was attended by a special officer, who was, as much as he 
could be, always at hand to fill the king’s cup in his hunting, when he 
called for it. I have heard my father say, that being hunting with the 
king, after the king had drunk of the wine, he also drank of it, and 
though he was young and of a healthful constitution, it so disordered his 
head that it spoiled his pleasure and disordered him tor three days after. 
Whether it was from drinking these wines, or from some other cause, the 
king became so lazy and unwieldy, that he was trussed on horseback, and 
as he was set so would he ride, without otherwise poising himself on his 
saddle ; nay, when his hat was set on his head he would not take the pains 
to alter it, but it sat as it was put upon him.” And who is there that 
has not heard of the mighty carouse at Theobald’s, and of the healths 
nine fathoms deep that were drunk by the British Solomon and the royal 
Dane, when his Majesty of Denmark, James’s congenial brother-in-law, 
came into England, and furnished a point for the wit and satire of Shaks- 
pere? Both kings in the end were so mortally drunk that James was 
carried to his bed in the arms of his courtiers, and the royal Dane mis- 
took the bedchamber of the Earl and Countess of Nottingham for his 
own, © Men,” says Sir John Harrington, “ who had been shy of good 
liquor before, now wallowed in beastly delights ; the ladies abandoned 
their sobriety, and were seen to roll about in intoxication.” 


Poems, now first collected. By Lorp Leicu. 


The recently titled, but always noble, owner of Stoneleigh Abbey— 
noble by better patents than kings, or queens, or prime ministers can 
bestow—is a person of great taste and feeling, liberal in his politics and 
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in everything else. In the Shaksperian county of Warwick there is not 
one of whom common report speaks more highly ; and it is sufficient to 
go among his tenantry, to visit his fine old mansion, to be most favourably 
impressed with his kindly virtues and good taste. 

His lordship has long been in the habit of cultivating poetry. Many 
of the pieces collected in Mr. Moxon’s elegant little volume were 
published some twelve years ago ; but others, and some of the best, now 
appear for the first time. The poem entitled “ The View,” and which 
treats of the far-extending scenes that are commanded from the mighty 
Mont Blanc, is exceedingly spirited, and contains many verses which 
would not disgrace the best of our living bards. The sight of Vevai, 
which poets have usually associated with Rousseau, the “ Nouvelle 
Heloise, and Julie,” recals to the patriotic mind of our author the me- 
mory of a great Englishman, of a patriot who passed more than twenty 
years of exile in that beautiful solitude on the Leman Lake. 


« At Vevai lies our Ludlow: there he dwelt, 
The patriot exile; there he loved to roam ; 
There to the Father of all mercies knelt: 
There Freedom woo'd him in her own sweet home, 
Presenting to his view an ample tome, 
Wherein is writ, (in characters how true !) 
That an unyielding spirit doth become 
Man, when the many, govern‘d by the few, 
Give to their masters praise that to their God is due.” 


Lord Leigh beautifully contrasts the loveliness and cheerfulness of the 
scenery, amidst which Calvin lived and wrote, with the gloom of that 


, 


reformer s tenets. 


“ But, gloomy Calvin, how couldst thou prevail 
With thy dark doctrines, and ascetic pride, 
Where the ripe harvest smiles along the vale, 
Where glows the vintage near Lake Leman’s tide, 
And all was mirth and cheerfulness beside ? 
Why didst thou not to northern regions hie, 
Or in some dreary wilderness abide ? 
Why spread thy faith where Heav'n and earth deny 
The truths of thy heart-withering creed of destiny ?” 


In the same poem, turning his glance southward, he apostrophises 
Italy, and deplores her many wrongs. 


“ Ob Lraty! rich in thy wood-cover'd mountains, 
Thy rainbow-crown’'d falls, and their ever-green fountains ; 
Thy skies in the thunder-storms, even, are bright, 
With the rapid effulgence of rose-colour’d light ; 

Thy shores do embrace, with their vast arms, the deep, 
On whose blue tranquil bosom the sun loves to sleep ; 
While silvery mists round its islets are gleaming, 

And gauze-clouds along the horizon are streaming ; 
And Horace yet lives near his favourite bill ; 

(he delicate air breathes bis poetry stall ;) 

Thy temples decay ; still their ruins are seen, 

Half grey through old time, or with ivy half green : 
The fig-tree, pomegranate, pinastre, and vine, 

The blossoming almond-tree’s blushes, are thine: 


But thy heroes are dust, and thy spirit is fled, 
And the last of thy warriors, the White-Plumed, is dead !” 


In a very different genre are the “ Epistles to a Friend in Town.” 
These have an Horatian ease, a philosophical nonchalance, and a sub- 


dued yet effective satire. 


The following may serve as a specimen :— 
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“ Some care not how they trifle life away ; 


A hero wept if he but lost a day! 

The ruin’d master of a vast estate 

Finds he had time for hazard when too late. 

W hat then is wealth, if boundless be our wants! 
How few can well employ what fortune grants ! 
One buys a borough, and corrupts the poor; 
Another opes to every knave his door. 

If there be virtues in this world, they thrive 
Far from those open halls where lordlings live. 
Enslaved to thousands, while he seems their god, 
The generous fool for self prepares the rod. 

All lash him—why? because he fondly deem'd 
‘That they, vain boasters! were the men they seem’d. 


Cethegus shines alike with talents rare, 
Or in St. Giles’s or in Grosvenor-square : 
So versatile in all things, he must please 
W ho thus to pleasure sacrifices ease, 


Lucullus to a boor, within the week, 

Sells gems and goblets of the true antique: 
Who then would be Lucullus, thus to lose 
All that a polish’d taste bad learn’d to choose ? 


Is Gracchus happy, as around him throng 
The rabble, who applaud him right or wrong? 
No: when the conquest is so mean indeed, 
He feels no triumph where he must succeed. 
Great wits and statesmen grace Moreri’s page ; 
Who else records these wonders of their age ! 
Since fame is so uncertain, shall we say 

That splendid follies live beyond their day ? 


Each has the beau idéal in his mind 

Gf pleasure; that is coarse, this more refined : 
Talk not to me, says Florio, of delights 

The country has; give me the view from White’s. 
What is more lovely on a summer's day 

‘Than charms which beauteous women then display ? 
Dearer to him the sensual warm saloon 

At Covent Garden, than the full-orb’d moon, 

He, as he views the immortal lights on high, 

For Vauxhall’s artificial splendours sigh. 

So strange is taste, that some do not disdain 

To breathe the wholesome air of Maiden-lane, 
Where, by the smoking conclave, they are prized, 
And sometimes pass for characters disguised. 


At clubs and auctions Florio may contrive 
Through a wet day, by rising late, to live ; 

Give him at night his turtle and champagne, 

He might exist through the same day again. 

Life must indeed to such strange beings seem, 

Or a fool’s Paradise, or drunkard’s dream : 

But spirits o’er excited soon will fail ; 

Then all is dull, unprofitable, stale ! 

Nor Ude's best fare, nor wines though very choice, 
Nor social songs can make the heart rejoice. 


Poor Foppington! but yesterday the pride 
Of ball-rooms, is by fashion thrown aside ; 
Another is adored, why, none can tell : 

Yet must another be forgot as well! 

This is indeed the common lot of all 

Whom vain ambition prompts to rule the ball. 
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Wharton, a great Corinthian in his day, 

(Pope paints his character) was somewhat gay, 
Loved to ‘ see life,’ ambitious of a name: — 
Compared with his, e’en Egan's sports are tame, 
W hat pity that such revellers should lie, 

They are so useful to society. 


Most glorious is the spring-time of the year, 

How freshly green the woods, the vales appear ! 

* Flowers of all hue’ the splendid meads adorn ; 
With blossoms white how fragrant is the thora! 
And Heaven gives glimpses of itself by land, 

By sea, fine fragments show the master-hand. 
When Nature’s clothed in such a varied dress, 
Shall man presume to scorn her loveliness— 
Slight the rich banquet that she bids him taste, 
And fortune’s gifts in chase of follies waste! 

The circle of enjoyment comprehends 

Wife, children, books, a few warm-hearted friends: 
Man may with these contented be, and spurn 
Those nothings after which his neighbours yearn.” 


Living where he does, in the most beautiful part of the country, where 
Shakspere roamed in his youth, and imbibed that love for nature which 
never left him, and which gave the finest flavour to his immortal verse, 
it is quite natural that Lord Leigh should devote many of his musings to 
the pride of Warwickshire, the glory of the world. In the poems en- 
titled “ Warwickshire,” and “ An Invitation to the Banks of the Avon,” 
all honour is done to 


« ——. Shakspere, the kindest, best 
Of casuists, who knew humanity, 
Nor deem’d the gravest the elect of heaven!” 


We have only room for, one extract more, and that shall be a little 
poem, which indicates the warmth of the noble author's domestic feelings. 


« TO MY, INFANT CHILD. 


“ Sleep, my sweet child, within thy mother’s arms, 
And Heaven protect thy future years from harms! 
From throng of passions that assail the best ; 
From friendship violated ; love unblest ; 

From fashion’s honours purchased at the price 
Of health, vain honours, oft allied to vice. 


Sleep on, sweet Julia, at thy mother’s breast; 
‘hy proper nurse is watching o'er thy rest; 
She guzes on thee with an anxious eye, 

And meditates thy future destiny. 

On earthly things have angels ever smiled ? 

On one—the mother bending o'er her child. 


Rich is the flower's perfume, sweet girl, to thee ; 
Richer in fragrance shall the musk rose be, 
When the young world may open to thy view, 
And nature's charms, too soon forgot, are new, 


Long be thy mother’s fair attractions thine ; 

To talent, sense—to beauty, virtue join ; 

To unaffected sprightliness add ease ;— 
Coquettes may smile, but these will ever please. 


Great Spirit of the universe, protect 

This child, and may she ne’er thy works neglect; 
But trace in lowliest weeds thy hand divine, 

As true, as 1n yon glorious orbs that shine.” 
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The Epicurean,a Tale. With Vignette Illustrations by J. W. Turner, 
Esq., R.A. And Alciphron,a Poem. By Tuomas Moore, Esa., 
Author of “ Lalla Rookh, &c. &c. &c. 


Mr. Moore, who says everything with a grace, says in his preliminary 
notice to this very beautiful edition— 


“To introduce thus, by a new preface, to my readers, a work which has been for 
so many years before the public, and which, however undeserving of such notice, has 
been translated into most of the languages of Europe,* may be regarded as rather 
an unnecessary ceremony. Some circumstances, however, connected with this new 
edition, as well as with the poems subjoined to the narrative, seem to require from 
me a few prefatory words, ‘The idea of calling in the magic pencil of Mr. Turner, 
to illustrate some of the scenes of the following story, was first suggested by the 
late Mr. Macrone, to whose general talents and enterprising spirit all who knew him 
will bear ready and cordial testimony. His original wish had been that I should 
undertake for him some new poem, or story, to ‘be thus embellished by the artist, 
But other tasks and ties having rendered my compliance with this wish impracticable, 
he proposed to purchase of me the copyright of the ‘ Epicurean,’ for a sing i 
‘illustrated’ edition ; and hence the appearance of the work under its present new 
auspices and form.” 


We need scarcely say that the volume is welcome, and that we are 
grateful to the circumstances which produced it. In the illustrations 
Mr. Turner has very ably seconded the imagination of the poet. Some 
of his designs are truly exquisite, and they are all beautifully engraved. 
We cannot help wishing that Turner would design for ever, and never 
paint. 

Mr. Moore informs us that his original plan, in commencing the “ Epi- 
curean,” was to have written it all in verse, and in the form of different 
poetical letters from the different personages included in that remarkable 
tale ; but that, being deterred from pursuing that plan, he commenced 
the story anew in the prose form in which it has been so long and so 
deservedly admired. At the end of the present volume he gives the poeti- 
cal letters of Alciphron, which embody nearly the same events, feelings, 
and scenery, which occupy in prose the earlier part of the Epicurean. It 
is an amusing and not unprofitable study to compare the prose with thie 
verse, with the different manners of handling the same subject in the two 
opposite styles. 

There is, moreover, among these verses a letter from the hypocritic: 
high priest, which is wholly new in matter as well as in form, not having 
been in any way included in the prose tale. The following exquis te 
verses are from the high priest’s letter :— 

** But chiefly in the skill with which we use 
Man’s wildest passions for Religion’s views; 
Yoking them to her car like fiery steeds, 
Lies the main art in which our craft succeeds. 
And O be blest, ye men of yore, whose toil 
Hath, for our use, scoop’d out of Egypt's soil 
This hidden Paradise, this mine of fanes, 
Gardens, and palaces, where pleasure reigns 
Ina rich, sunless empire of her own, 
With all earth's luxuries lighting up her throne ;— 
A realm for mysterv mace, which undermines 
The Nile itself, and ’neath the Twelve Great Shrines 
That keep Initiation’s holy rite, 
Spreads its long labyrinths of unearthly light, 


* « 


Among the translations which have reached me, are two in French, one in Ita- 


lian, (Milan, 185 0, 24mo., Venice, 1835,) one in German, (Inspruc, 1 1828, ) and 
one in Dutch.” 
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A light that knows no change,—its brooks that run 
Too deep for day, its gardens without sun, 

Where soul and sense, by turns, are charm'd, surpris'd 
And all that bard or prophet e’er devis’d 
For man’s Elysium, priests have realised.” 





ANNUALS. 


As yet we have only a portion of these season-books before us, Wi 
proceed briefly to notice them in the order in which we received them. 


The Forget-me-not. Edited by Freperick Snopent. 


All are not good—the portrait of the “Queen” is decidedly bad, and 
so is the “ Ascent of the Spirit,” which represents a young lady going to 
heaven in a tunic and embroidered garment ;—but there are some very 
pleasing engravings in the volume. “The Masquerade,” by E. Cor- 
bould; “ The “ Children in the Tower,” by C. Leslie; “ Adeline,” by 
Miss L. Adams, please us most, and indicate an improvement rather than 
a falling off in the embellishments. The prose and poctry are much as 
usual—at par, but certainly not above it. Both, however, may serve to 
while away a leisure hour, not unpleasantly. Some of the best of the 
verses are from America, and by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. We echo in our 
hearts the sentiments of the song underneath, which is by Charles 
Swain. 


‘ The peasantry of England, 

The merry hearts aad free; 

The sword may boast a braver band — 
But give the scythe to me! 

Give me the fame of industry ; 
With all your classic tomes ! 

God guard the English peasantry, 
And grant them happy homes! 


The sinews of old England ; 
The bulwarks of the soil ; 

How much we owe each manly hand, 
Thus fearless of its toil ! 

Oh, he who loves the harvest free, 
Will sing where’er he roams, 

God bless the English peasantry, 
And give them happy homes ! 


God speed the plough of England 
We'll hail it with three cheers : 
And here’s to those whose labour planned 
The all which life endears ! 
May still the wealth of industry 
Be seen where’er man roams ; 
A cheer for England's peasantry, 
God send them happy homes!” 


Friendship's Offering. 


Here there is one little plate which of itself gives a value to the volume. 
It is a view of the overflowing of the Nile, by H. Warren. That broad 
expanse of water, streaked by the setting sun, the tall Nilometers, the 
distant ruins, and the shipping and Turks near at hand, compose a beau- 
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tiful picture, and are very ably treated. ‘* Melrose Abbey,” by D. Ro 
berts, and the “ Court of Lions,” in the Alhambra, by the same artist, are 
good ; but the subjects are rather hackneyed, and have been done bette; 
ona larger scale. “ Yanakeni in Balgaria” has the merit of novelty. 
but Monsieur Hervé shines more in caricature, and in illustrating Myr. 
Trojllope, than in delineating romantic scenery. Still, however, the view is 
cur ous and interesting. The “ Sicilian Mother,” by W. Salter, is a pretty 
mistake ; the “ Children of Lady Burghersh,” as drawn by her ladyship, 
are not so charming as they are in the flesh ; but lady amateurs are en- 
titled to indulgence. “ The Co-heiresses,’ by Miss F. Corbaux, look 
rather too much like actresses in a melo-drama. The literature of the 
volume is better than usual. There is some beautiful poetry in Mr. 'T. K, 
Hervey’s “ Renegade’s Daughter,” and, perhaps, still more in the 
“ Broken Chain,” “ J. R. of Christchurch, Oxford, and in the “ Scythian 
Guest,” by the same promising writer. We will venture upon a quota- 
tion from the last-named piece, premising that, according to Herodotus, 
‘When the master of a Scythian family died, he was placed in his state 
chariot, and carried to visit every one of his blood relations. Each of 
them gave him and his attendants a splendid feast, at which the dead man 
sat at the head of the table, and a piece of everything was put on his 
plate. In the morning he continued his circuit, This round of visits ge- 
nerally occupied forty days, and he was never buried till the whole num- 
ber had elapsed.” 


‘The feast is full, the guests are gay, 
Though at his lance-illumined door 
Still must the anxious master stay, 
For, by the echoing river shore, 
He hears the hot and hurrying heat 
Of harnessed horses flying fleet, 
And waits to watch, and yearns to greet 
The coming of the brave, 
Behold—like showers of silver sleet, 
His lines of lances wind and wave: 
He comes as he was wont to ride 
By Hypanis’ war-troubled tide, 
When, like the west wind’s sternest stoop, 
Was the strength of his tempestuous troop, 
And when their dark steeds’ shadows swilt 
Had crossed the current’s foamless drift, 
The light of the river grew dazzled and dim, 
With the flash of the hair, and the flight of the limb, 


He comes—urged on by shout and lash, 

His favourite courser flies ; 

There’s frenzy in its drooping dash, 

And sorrow in its eyes. 

Close on its hoofs the chariots crash, 

Their shook reins ring—their axles flash 

The charioteers are wild and rash ; 

Panting and cloven, the swift air feels 

The red breath of the whirling wheels, 
Hissing with heart, and drunk with speed 

Of wild delight, that seems to feed 

Upon the fire of its own flying ; 

Yet he for whom they race is lying 
Motionless in his chariot, and still, 

Like one of weak desire or fettered will. 

Is it the sun-lulled sleep of weariness 

That weighs upon him? Lo! there is no stress 
Of slumber on his eyelids—some slow trance 
Seems dwelling on the darkness of his glance ; 
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Its depth is quiet, and its keenness cold 

As an eagle’s, quenched with lightning—the close fold 
Of his strong arms is listless, like the twine 

Of withered weeds along the waving line 

Of flowing streams; and o’er his face a strange 

Deep shadow is cast, which doth not move nor change.” 


Mr. St. John has two good tales in prose, “ The Interpretation of the 
Dream,” and “ The Plague Treasure.” 


Finden's Tableaux; the Iris of Prose, I oetry, and Art, for 1840, 
Ilustrated with Engravings by W. and E. Finpren, from Paintings 
by J. Browne. Edited by Mary Russet Mirrorp, Author of 
* Our Village,” &ce. 


Here we have twelve compositions by J. Browne, which have all very 
considerable merit, with indications of higher power than is usually em- 
ployed in this way. The artist seems to have been an attentive student 
of Retzsch and the other modern Germans, The little groups in outline 
arranged round the centre figure, and illustrating different points of the 
same story, are clever, graceful, and imaginative ; but the cutting of the 
corners, and making the main picture an octagon, has, to our eyes, some. 
what of an artificial effect. The engraving, in most of the plates, is 
exceedingly delicate and beautiful. The size of the plates is a great 
advantage. 

The literature of the volume is far superior in quality to any that we 
have lately seen in Annuals, and does infinite credit to Miss Mitford's 
taste. She herself, always industrious and conscientious, contributes no 
fewer than six tales and sketches in prose—her own graceful and unaf- 
fected prose, which is worth a great deal more than most other people's 
poetry. Yet here she has given us some poetry, the productions of her 
friends, of a very high quality indeed. “ The Fetches,” by Mr. Horne, 
the original-minded author of ‘ Cosmo de’ Medici,” and “ The Death of 
Marlowe,” (the latter a wonderful fragment, which has not yet attracted 
a tithe of the attention it merits,) is an exquisite specimen of dramatic 
poetry. The whole plan of the piece, which is founded on the old Ger- 
man superstition of the Death Fetch, is novel, wild, and most impressive. 
There are in it some snatches of song. ‘The following lyric might be 
fathered upon some of the Shaksperian men. 


“ Ye birds of night! 
Lift all your spiritual voices sweet, 
To lull the sleeping light! 
Let it not touch my naked feet 
With eastern ardours fleet, 
On this rocky-hanging height. 
Only the moon 
So coldly smiles a-down, 
For I would be chill 
As a dead man’s will, 
With my blood lock’d up in a winter rill! 
All tender thoughts to drown. 
Good night! Farewell ! 
Theresa sings a funeral knell, 
And nightingales carol from the dell! 
Farewell, sweet bird, farewell !” 


- " << , cs we F Re ae ’ aa “ai 
“ The Dream,” by E. B. Barret ; “ Venice, by Barry Cornwall ; and 
‘* The King’s Forrester,” by J. Hughes, are beautiful little poems, The 
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“ Legend of the Brown Rosarie,” also by Miss Barret, seems to hay. 
been inspired by a part of that genius which suggested Gocthe’s Faust 
Each and all of these things give a rare value to the book. 

The binding of the volume is in excellent taste. 





The Oriental Annual ; containing a Series of Tales, Legends, and His. 
torical Romances. By Tuomas Bacon, Esa, F.S.A. With En- 
gravings by W. and E. FINDEN, from Sketches by the Author and 
Capt. Meapows Taytor, of the service of his Highness the 
Nizam. 1840. 


These are striking views of very remarkable places, buildings, &c. But 
upon the whole they are decidedly inferior to the same sort of views 
which appeared in the old Oriental Annual, after the designs of the late 
Mr. Daniell. We know by experience how much truth is sacrificed when 
a professional artist, who has never seen the objects and scenes delineated, 
works upon the sketches of an amateur. 

The letter-press is light and amusing, and may be found to contain in- 
formation by those who have not read much about India. 


Summary of Works that we have received, of which we have no space 
to make a lengthened notice. 


Tyas's Heads of the People.—Very good this month. ‘ The Hangman” 
is done to the life; but, above all, “ The London Exciseman’” is impay- 
able! it is the truest and best thing that Kenny Meadows has ever 
achieved in this amusing series. ‘“ The Printer’s Devil ”’ is a double mis- 
take, for one part of which Mr. Douglas Jerrold is answerable. 

T'yas's Illustrated Shakspere.—-We continue to dislike the illustrations 
exceedingly. 

Antipopriestian ; or, an Attempt to Liberate and Purify Christianity 
Srom Popery, Politikirkality, and Priestrule. By Joun Rogers. (Popery.) 
— Very coarse, very intolerant, and surpassingly ignorant. 

The Literary World; a Journal of Popular Information and Enter- 
tainment. With numerous Engravings. Conducted by Joun Timss, 
eleven years editor of “ The Mirror.” Vol. I.—The title is over-ambitious 
and ill-chosen; but in other respects we consider this work as an im- 
provement upon “The Mirror.” The volume before us is well printed 
upon good paper, and the wood-cuts, particularly the architectural sub- 
jects, are executed in a superior style. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Food for Babes, or the First Sermons Children can Understand. 18mo, 3s. 
Jones’s Memoirs of Mrs. Sarah Louisa Taylor, with Introductory Essay, by Natba- 

niel Pearson. 3s. 6d. 
Hlotland’s Farewell Tales. 12mo. 5s. 
Bernard’s Guide of the Hebrew Student. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Claye’s Notes on the Psalms. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
Knight's Oriental Outlines. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Miller on the Glands. By Samuel Solly. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Whittaker’s Chemical Diagrams of the London Pharmacopeia. 8vo, 4s, Od. 
Boileau’s Key to the German Language. Royal 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
Simeon on behalf of the Jews. Royal 32mo. @s. 
Jonathan Edwards on Revivals. By J. A. James. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Finney’s Lectures on Revivals. By Patton, &c. 8¥0. 2s 
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Erammsate from the Study of a Pastor. By Gardiner Spring, New York. 18mo. 

1s. 6d. 

Life of Lord Nelson. By Clarke and M‘Arthur, Division]. 8vo. 5s. 6d, 

Osborne’s Hints for the Amelioration of the Moral Condition of Village Population, 
18mo, is, 

Hints to the Charitable. Third Edition. 18mo, 1s. 

Bowring’s First Lessons in Natural Theology for Children. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Prayers of King William III. New Edition. By a Clergymaa. 32mo, 1s, cloth ; 
6d. sewed. 

Account of the Trial of the Rev. Thomas Emlyn, June 14th, 1703, By G, Mat- 
thews. S8vo. 6d. 

The Young Artist’s Guide, &c. By F. Greenwood. 8vo. 6s, 

Practical Sermons. By the Rev. W. M. Harte. 12mo. 6s, 

Laud’s Autobiography. 18mo. 5s. 

Sparrow’s Rationale of Common Prayer. New Edition. 18mo, 5s. 

Hlemans’ Life and Works. Vol. V. 8vo. 5s. 

Ladies’ Knitting and Netting Book. Second Series. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Western’s Conveyancing. Vol. III, Part III., being a Continuation of Bone. 
Svo, 4s. 

Parley’s Wonders of the Earth, Sea, and Sky. New Edition. Square, 5s. 

‘Taylor's Golden Greve. New Edition. 18mo, 3s 6d. 

Keble’s Psalter. Second Edition. 24mo. 1s. 6d. 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Sir Lytton Bulwer, whose new Drama, “ Tur Sea Caprarn, or tue Birturiont,” 
has just appeared, though too late for the review department of our present number, 
has in preparation a new edition of his works in acollected series. The first volume, 
which is to appear on the first of January, is to contain his popular work, “ Tne 
Pitcrims or tue Reine,” beautifully illustrated, and preceded by sketches of 
literary autobiography. Each volume 1s to be similarly illustrated, and a volume 
published on the first of every month, price Six Shillings. We are glad to have it 
in our power to make this announcement, which will doubtless be welcome to the 
numerous admirers of the distinguished author, Lesides the very great demand for 
each of his works on publication, and the multiplied editions abroad, there yet 
remains a large class who will look forward to the possession of this new and com- 
pressed edition with the most agreeable anticipations, Each volume will, we under- 
stand, present some new feature of interest, besides the graphic embellishments, 
which will be of the highest order 

Major Hort’s new work, “ Tue Rock,” is on the eve of publication. 

Mrs. Jameson is proceeding with her new work, “ Soctat Lire in Germany,” 
illustrated in the dramas of her Royal Highness Princess Amelia of Saxony, Mrs. 

Jameson’s genius wiil doubtless combine with the talent of the illustrious princess, 
and render this a most agreeable and important book. From her repeated visits to 
Germany, Mrs, Jameson’s observations alone must be very valuable. . 

The new edition of “ Mr. Lopce’s Peerace ror 1840,” 1s to be published about 
the 20th. Every page has in this edition, we understand, passed under the revision 
of the head of the noble families described. No work of the kind has ever attained 
so high a character for correctness and authenticity. ; 

Mrs. Postans’ new work, “ Western Inp1a 1n 1838,” is to be published in a day 
or two, : ~~ 

Miss Burdon’s new novel, ‘“ Tus Frienvs or Fontainsceavu, 18 to appear on 
the 10th. s - 

Lady Charlotte Bury has nearly ready a new work, entitled “ Famity Recorps,” 

“Tue Monk AND THe Marrizp Man,” by Miss Waddington, is, we believe, 
approaching completion. " 

Miss Pigott’s new work, “‘ Reconps or Rear Lire,” is, we understand, pro- 
vressing. 
~ Mrs. Edward Thomas has nearly ready her new poem, “ Sir {epMoNnpD,” He 

Miss Prescott’s new work, ‘* Porms written in Newrounptann,” of which we 
had lately the pleasure of giving some specimens, will appear speedily. 

Mr. Nash, author of “ The Outcast,” bas nearly ready A Treatise on the Drama, to 
which is annexed the Poet’s Dream, a Ballad. 
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Bankrupts. 


Schloss’s English Bijou Almanack for 1840 is announced ‘for publication early in 
November, with poetical illustrations by Samuel Lover, Esq., author of « Rory 


O’ More,” &e. 


Early in November, Euclid’s Elements of Plane Geometry, with Explanatory 
Appendix and Supplementary Propositions for exercise. Adapted for the use of 
Schools, or for Self-instruction. By W.'D, Cooley, A.B. 

Also, in foolscap, 8vo. The Figures of Euclid, with the Enunciations, printed 
separately, from the foregoing edition, for use in the Class-room. 

Paternal Advice, chiefly to Young Men on entering into Life, on Bad Books, Bad 


Company, &c. 


Maternal Advice, chiefly to Daughters on leaving Home. 





THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


We have had recently some improved accounts from the manufacturing 


districts, 
rally been unfavourable. 


We regret, however, to find that the weather has very gene- 
The reports of the results of the harvest have 


not yet fully come in; on the whole we hope it will prove to be the case 
that more corn has been saved than could have been expected. The 


price of wheat at Mark Lane remains steady. 


It is quite understood, 


however, that the average duty on foreign corn will be 13s. 8d. The 
Great Western has taken her departure for America from Bristol for the 


last time this season. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 


On Saturday, 26th of Oct. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 


Bank Stock, 179) to 180). Three per Cent. 
Consols, 00 and a-half to three-eighths.—Three 
and a Half per Cent. Reduced, 9720ne-quarter. 
—Exchequer Bills, 2d. and I]d., 2s. 3s, Ls. dis. 
~ India Bonds, par. 


FOREIGN STOCKS. 


Portuguese New Five per Cent., 37—Dutch 
Two and a Half per Cent. 52 three-eighths 
—Dutch Five Cent., 100)~—Spanish Five per 
Cents., 30 one-eighth. 


Money Market Reront,—City, Saturday evening, Oct. 26.—The fluctuations in 


the English Funds have not been considerable recently. 


steady, Shares are but little altered. 


Foreign securities remain 


BANKRUPTS, 


FROM SEPT, 27, TO OcT, 18, 1859, INCLUSIVE. 


Sept. 27.— J.R. Tones, Fenchureh-street, mer- 
chant.—J.Henderson, Theobatd’s-road, baker.-- 
R. S. Young, Brickhill, Winktield, Berkshire, 
brewer. —H. Stanley, Tring, Hertfordshire, 
linendraper.—W. and 5S. Hague, Manchester, 
commission agents.—T, Lee, Liverpool, com- 
mon brewer. — D. Albert, Cadishead, Lanea- 
shire, manufacturing chemist.— G. Davis, Chow- 
bent, Atherton, Leigh, Lancashire, machine- 
maker.—J. Rae, Blackburn, line ndraper.—J. 
Rhodes, Leeds, woolstapler. — H. W. Gibb, 
Liverpool, shipowner.—W. Vickers, Manches- 
ter, publican.—J. Ashe, jun., Portwood, Che- 
shire, cotton-spinner,—J. Ashe, sen., Stockport. 
cotton-spinner.—A, Nield, Shaw-edge, Lanca- 
shire, cotton-spinner. 

et. 1.— W. Williams, Brewer-street, St. 
Pancras, grocer.—T. Lindfield, jun., Woburn- 
mews, Russell square, horse-dealer.—T. Finch, 
Leadenhall. street, cheesemonger.—O, S. Lron, 


Blackfriars-road, chemist.—H. S. Melson,Liver- 
pool, wine-merchant.— H. Mainwaring, Man- 
chester, draper.—J. Dennis, Devonport, baker. 
—W. Read, Blandford Forum, Dorsetshire, 
victualler.—S. Dickinson, Leeds, drapeys—R. 
H. Walsh, Aldermanbury, warehouseman.-- 
C. Bebbington, Burslem, Staffordshire, jewel- 
ler.—J. Russell, jun., Leominster, mercer. 
Oct. 4.—W. Key, Bread-street, Cheapside, 
linendraper. — T. Standage, Chancery-lane, 
auctioneer.—S. and J. Beckett, Audlem, Che- 
shire, drapers.—D. Thomas, Myrthyr Dow- 
lais, Glamorganshire, grocer.—C, Walker, Oul- 
ton, Yorkshire, licensed victualler.—E. Els- 
worth, Kirkstall, Yorkshire, worsted spinaer- 
—W. Elliott, Wakefieid, Yorkshire, corn fac 
tor.—G. Tennant, Wigan, Lancashire, malster. 
—T. Lakin, Nottingham, builder.—T. Wilson, 
Cheslyn, Hay, Stattordshire.—S. Harvey, Wel- 
lingore, Lincolashire, maltster.—C. Bebbington, 
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Meteorological Table. 


Burslem, Staffordshire, jeweller.—J. North, 
Mold green, Yorkshire, fancy cloth manufac- 
turer.—J. Lucas, Newnham, Gloucestershire, 
scriveners, 

Oct. 8.—T. M. Temple, Great Titchfield- 
street, Portland-place, carver and gilder.—C, 
Humphreys, Bear-lane, Southwark, timber 
merchant. —J. H. C. Albrecht, Feneburch. 
street, spice-broker.—T. Gray, Tunstall, Staf- 
fordshire, grocers—A. Cort and T. Harrison, 
Blackburn, cotton-spinners.—H. Noel, Brighton, 
dealer in fancy goods.—W. Hague, 5S. Hague, 
and W. Shatwell, Manchester, commission 
agents. 

Oct. 11.—T. Manners, Lambeth-waltk, oil- 
man. — B. Kewell, Vauxhall Bridge-road, 
Staffordshire warehouseman.—S. Elliott and J. 
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Allen, Wakefield, corn-factors.— R. Dalby, 


Great Malvern, miller. 

_ Oct. 15.—S. B. Hobler, Bread -street, Cheap 
side, Manchester warehouseman.—W. Smith, 
Blackheath, corn merchant.—J. Richardson, 
New Bond-street, cotler. — GC. M. Banks, 
Handswoith, Staffordshire, plomber.—J, Tay 
lor, Hedon in Holderness, Yorkshire, corn 
merchant,—J. Hunter, Salford, vietualler.—W. 
W. Denbigh, Bradford, woolstapler. 

Oct. 18.—J. Kidd, Brownlow-street, Drary. 
lane, coach-currier.—J. A. Reynolds. Birming- 
ham, hatter.—T. Sowler, Manchester, book 
seller.—J. Holt, Rusholme, Lancashire, banker. 
—D. Welch, Derby, scrivener.— J. Howie, 
Manchester, merchant. 


MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Kept at Edmonton. 


Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N, 


Longitade 3°51” West of Greenwich, 


The mode of keeping these registries is as follows:—At Edmonton the warmth of the day is 
observed by means of a thermometer exposed to the north in the shade, standing about four feet 
above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is ascertained by a horizontal 


self-registering thermometer in a similar situation. 


The daily range of the barometer and ther- 


mometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hoars each, from eight in the 
morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock, 
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| 
| 


| 


Prevailing Weather. 


| 
| 


Generally clear, [evening.| 
Morning clear, otherwise cloudy, with rain in the, 
Generally clear, except the morn. when rain fell,| 
Generally clear, rain in the evening. 
Generally clear. 
Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear, 
Generally clear. 
Generally clear. 


Morning overcast, otherwise clear, 
Generally cloudy, rain in the evening. 


075 |Generally cloudy. 
275 |Gen. overcast, raining heavily doring the night. 
125 ‘Generally cloudy, except the evening. 


Cloudy. 
Generally clondy, execpt the evening. 


|Generally cloudy. 
| Afternoon clear, otherwise clondy. 


Range} Range Prevaili Rain 
1839. | of of Winds. in 
Ther.| Barom. RSS. Inches 
Sep.| 
23 59-37 |29,79 29,66 S.W. iI 
2458-40 |29,80-29,75 S.W. 
25 67-53 | 29,75-29,70) S.W. ,05 
26 65 50 |20,80-29,77 S.W. 
27 59-44 |29,83-29,70 S.W., 
28 59-50 (29,50-29,44 S.W. 
29 59-36 |20,69-29,55 S.W. 
30 59-35,5)29,89-29,73 E. 

Oct.; { 
161-40 | 29,88-29,83 N.E. | 
263-48 29,70-29,61 S.W. 

353-36 (20.89-29,71 S. 

458-48 (29,63-20,44 S.E. 

5 54-47 (30,13-29,90 N.W. 

6 57 40 =(30,26-30,19 N.E. 

7 59-38 |30,19-30,13 i. 

8 59-44 (30,05-29,91 N. 

9 68-50 (29,80 29,72 S.W. 

10 62-56 '29,62 20,57 S.W. 

11 66.49 | 29,58-29,53 S.E. 

12 58-48 =(29,89-29,74 S. 15 
13 57-43 |20,94-20,92 8. 

1458-36 (20,85-29,80 S. 

15 55-39 |29,84-29,74 Ss. 

16 55-38 | 29,97-29,94 S. 

17 54-32 (29,98-29,97 N.E. 

18 53-47 |20 81 Stat. 5. 

19 55-45 30,03-20,91 Ww. 

20 57-32 |30,00-29,95 N. 

21/57-49 30,12-29,95 E. 15 
22,55-50 |90,05-30,04 S.W. 


Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear, 


Gen, cloudy, except morn., rain during the night. 


0125 Generally clear. 


Generally clear, 

'Morn. overcast, with small rain, otherwise clear. 
‘Generally clear, raining during the night. 
‘Generally clear. [the morning. 


1125 Gen. clear, except the even, lightning with rain. | 


} 
| 


| 


Generally cloudy, raining very heavily during! 


Morning overcast, otherwise clear. 

Evening cloudy, otherwise clear. 

iGeneral overcast. 

General overcast, small rain fell during the even. 


; 
’ 


Avrora Boreacis, very brilliant with coruscations on a deep crimson colour, extending from 
BALIS, | i 
North to West, on the evening of the 13th, from about eight tll half-past, 


NOVEMBER 


M errors.—We have to remind our readers th 


» iA . » . 
phenomena may be expected to take place from the Lith to the 15th of the present month. 


Ed:nonton. 


CHartes Henny Ataws. 


at the next periodical fall of these 
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NEW PATENTS. 


C, Greenway, of Douglas, in the Isle of Man, for certain improvements in 
snuffers. September 5th, 6 months. 

B. Donkin, of Blue Anchor Road, Bermondsey, Engineer, for an improvement 
or improvements to be used in the process of making paper by hand or by machi- 
a Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. September Sth, 2 months. 

- Robiny of Sint ul’s Chain, London, Gentleman, for improvements in 
spinning. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. September 9th, 6 
months, 

J. Rapson, of Emmett Street, Poplar, Millwright and Engineer, for improve- 
ments in steering ships and vessels. September 9th, 6 months. 

F, Brown, of Luton, Bedfordshire, Ironmonger, for improvements in stoves or 
fire-places. September 9th, 6 months. 

S. Stocker, of High*Holborn, Pump Maker, for improvements in beer, cider, ani 
spirit engines. September 1ith, 6 months, 

M. Poole, of Lincoln’s Inn, Gentleman, for improvements in apparatus appli- 
cable to steam-boilers in order to render them more safe. Communicated by a (o- 
reigner residing abroad. September 11th, 6 months. 

S. Rogers, of the city of Bristol, Merchant, for certain improvements in build- 
ing the walls of houses and other edifices. September 16th, 6 months. 

I. Dodds, of Masbrough, and W, Owen, of Rotherham, both in Yorkshire, 
Civil Engineers, for certain improvements applicable to railways, and in the con- 
struction and manufacture of wheels, engines, and machinery, to be used thereon, 
part or parts of which are applicable to other engines, and which wheels without a 
flange are also applicable for use on turnpike roads. September 16th, 6 months, 

J. Taylor, of Pendleton, near Manchester, Joiner and Builder, for certain im- 
provements in machinery or apparatus for cutting or forming ornamental mouldings 
or devices in wood and other materials. Beptomber 19th, 6 months. 

W. Newton, of Chancery Lane, for an improved machine or apparatus for 
weighing various kinds of articles or goods. Communicated by a foreigner residing 
abroad. September 19th, 6 months. 

J. Wertheimer, of West Street, Finsbury Circus, Printer, for improvements m 
producing ornamental raised surfaces on paper. Communicated by a foreigner re- 
siding abroad. September 19th, 6 months. 

T. Todd, of Kingston-upon-Hull, Gentleman, for improvements in propelling 
vessels. September 19th, 6 months. 

H.N. S. Sharpnell, of Gosport, Gentleman, for improvements in corkscrews. 
September 26th, 6 months. 

S. Wilks, of Catherine Cross, Darleston, Staffordshire, Iron Founder, for im- 
provements in boxes and pins, or screw$ for vices and presses, September 26t!), 
6 months, 

W. H. Hornby, and W. Kenworthy, both of Blackburn, Manufacturers, for 
certain improvements in the machinery or apparatus for sizeing, and otherwise pre- 
paring cotton, wool, flax, and other warps for weaving. September 26th, 6 
months, 


HISTORICAL REGISTER. 


Hovsr or Lonps, Oct. 23.— Parliament was further prorogued, in the usual form, 
until Thursday, the 12th of December. The Commissioners were the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Marquis of Normanby, and Lord Falkland. 
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